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LOVE’S PRAYER, 


BY SUSIE M, BEST, 








Summer winds are softly sighing, 
Whispering to the leaves of love; 

At thy feet my soul is lying, 

All my thoughts to thee are fying, 
How can | my passion prove? 


ifigh above me stars are shining, 
Brightly beaming in the sky; 

For thy love my soul is pining, 

Kound my heart my passion’s twining, 
Must I thus forever sigh ? 


From the rose the scent is stealing, 
Wafted by the breeze to thee; 

For thy mercy |’'m appealing, 

low before thee see me kneeling, 
Sweetheart let thy love bless me, 


With Blinded Eyes. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

{|X months later. Rowena, ber aunt, 
\ and Leicester were in London now, 

They had gone there direct on their re- 
turn from the Continent, having but one 
interest and one object—or so it would have 
seemed to an uninitiated observer. 

The physician had pronounced Leices- 
ter’s general condition very satisfactory, 
much improved by the course of treatment 
be had been patiently carrying out for six 
months, but still he would hold out no 
positive hope, Tne experiment was worth 
trying—that was the strongest expression 
they could draw fzom him. 

They were in apartments for the time 
being, in a quiet street within a mile of the 
great oculist, and would remain there un 
til the operation was performed, 

Leicester had not thought of what they 
should do or where they should go after- 
wards; he had not seemed to think of thet 
or of anything else just lately, except the 
great possibility which now loomed before 
him. 

Sut Mrs. Wyoming had thought of it, 
and had already made up her mind as to 
her course of action. 

On the morning of the operation she was 
80 taken up with the considering and the 
reviewing of her plans that she could no 
longer keep them to herself, 

Leicester’ was resting in hisroom., He 
was to be as quiet as possible both before 
and after the operation, The doctors were 
not to come for another two hours yet, 
and Mra. Wyoming and Rowena were in 
their sitting room, the far-off roar of dis- 
tant truflic reaching their ears faintly. 

Aunt Annie was occupied quite com- 
fortably and composedly over the fringing 
Of a sofa-rug for Pattie’s future home, 

Rowena had attempted to work, but 
had relinquished the task as hopeless, 
She sat nervously clasping and unclasping 
her hanus, her eyes fixed upon her aunt, 
though she saw nothing of she was doing. 
Hier heart was beating heavily; she was al- 
most faint with the continued dull vehem- 
ence of its throbs, She had been looking 
better until they returned home, 

rhe change of scene Lad had a beneficial 


eflect upon Rowena, in spite of her wretsh- 
6d ness, 
Surroundéd by strange beautifal things 
thal, with a or W i imaginings, she hed 
ale Bhe t I 
banee) ee em 


many hopes and fears were depending was 
close at hand, she began to look haggard 
again, 

Mra. Wyoming was quick to notice her 
falling oft, and to dread her possible state 
of mind, the more so as she said no- 
thing. 

Bat Rowena did not occupy her mind to 
the exciusion of all else; there were her 
daughter and her daughter’s lover 
to be thought of; and as she sat 
working she was saying to hereelf, 
and not for the first time, that though 
Pattie’s letters throughout her long ab- 
sence had been perfectly satistactory, it was 
decidecly strange that she and Errol Hay- 
ter should have come to no conclusion 
ye. 

Her letters mentioned his coming 
and going, told of the new music he 
brought her, of plays and concerts they 
had attended in town—but that was 
all. 

They ought to have been engaged long 
before this, and to have arranged to be 
married immediately on the return of the 
travellers, 

She had not thought Errol Hayter would 
be a tardy suitor; she could not understand 
his delaying to speak, 

Musing thus, she said presently to her 
silent com panion— 

‘Charley will have to be so very quiet 
for a week or two after this that we shall 
bave a nice opportunity of running over 
to Oxton to see Pattie.” 

Rowena did not reply. She wondered 
half indignantly how her aunt could con- 
cern herself over such trivialities when 
such a great event was impending; but 
she did not care to open her lips to say 
that or anything else, 

Mra, Wyoming iooked up from her 
work and gazed ai her niece. 

‘‘How wretched you look!’’ she said im- 
patiently. 

“Do 1?” returned Rowena’ wearily, 
“Well, I think we both have cause to look 
wretched!” 

“Do I look a0, then?’”’ inquired her aunt 
anxiously. 

‘Oh, nol” 

There was a touch of sarcasm in the 
girl’s tone, but it did not suit Mrs, Wyo- 
ming to notice it now. She went on in 
tones of mild exhortation— 

“You are making a great deal too much 
of this Pattie. Thereis ground for anxi- 
ety, of course; but as to wretchedness—— 
lt is for want of real trouble—the way with 
young girls who do not know the pressure 
of actual care, and are morbidly determin. 
ed to suffer.”’ 

Rowena looked at her, with burning ta- 
dignation in ber gaze. Her aunt apparent- 
ly unheeding, continued— 

“Whichever way it tarns out I have a 
plan, so that there is really very little to 
worry about, seeing that we know we may 
rely upon his forbearance.” 

Rowena could hardly sit still and iis- 
ven to this, but the next moment she had 
conquered her wrathful impulse, 

What was the use of virtuous indig- 
nation—was she not sunk in Iiniquity as 
deeply as her companion, whose presence 
daily became more bateful to her as the 
punishment of their sin \rew nearer? 

Once she had thought herself better than 
her acoomplice, because she loathed her 
sin; but now she considered that that 
very fact made her the worse, for she had 
sensibilities that ber aunt did not possess, 
promptings to good which her aunt did 
not feel, and she was therefore so much 
the more wicked in her continued resist- 





thing else to be done. Weoould not go on 
for ever as we have been doing, of course 
—there would be no occasion or excuse 
for it.”’ 

Mra. Wyoming spoxe with a very mat- 
ter-of-fact air indeed, holding her head on 
one side to !udge of the effect of her wool- 
work, 

Rowena stood up suddenly, her listless 
look gone, her pale face flushed. 

“Aunt Annie,” she said, “you may plan 
and arrange as you please, but I will 
never marry him! I will stop short of that 
Nothing you can do or say shall alter my 
purpose!’ 

“Don’t be ridiculous!’ returned Mrs, 

Wyoming quite coolly, not even concern: 
ing herself to glance up from her work, 
“What else do you suppose you are going 
to do? How would you get out of the 
engagement?’’ 
Then Rowena told her aunt of her views, 
and reminded her of the object she had 
had when she first stepped into Pattie’s 
piace. Mra, Wyoming laughed. 

‘The very idea,” she said, ‘of voluntas- 
ily relinquishing such an opportunity, for 
no reason at all——”’ 

“For the best of reasons!’’ Kowena in- 
terrupted indignantly. 

“When he is perfectly content,’’ Mrs. 
Wyoming continued, “and there in every- 
thing in both of you to insure lasting happi- 
ness!’’ 

“] could never be happy!’’ Rowena 
broke in again. 

Mrs. Wyoming misunderstood this 
speech, and Kowena, on ber part, had no 
idea that her aunt believed her to be stil 
sattering from the pange of disappointed 
love. 

Jast then the postman’s knock was 
heard, and the arriva) ofa letter for herself 
turned Mrs, Wyoming’s thoughts into 
another channel, ina few moments inore 
she exclaimed— 

“Rowenal” The girl knew that some- 
thing very serious must have happened 
for Mra, Wyoming to call her by her own 
name. ‘Head that!’’—flinging the letter 
on to the girl’s lap. ‘*‘What can it mean?’ 

It was a brief letter from Errol Hayter, 
informing Mre. Wyoming, with ali due 
politeness, but with unmistakeable de. 
cision, that as all his efforts had falled to 
gain her daughter’satfections he must re. 
sign his hope of winning her hand—the let- 
ter of an evidently incensed man. 

° a” * ~ * ” 

By the middle of the following day Mra, 
Wyoming and her niece were in the train 
for Oxton. 

The operation was over, and there had 
been no valid excuse to putoff the journey, 
even had Kowena not sympathized with 
her aunt’s new anziety. 

She was sorry for the unfortunate, and, 
wo far, inexplicable termination of Errol’s 
love-suit, but all other things were over- 
shadowed by the one event which was now 
impending, and which meant #0 mach to 
that blind man whose bappiness: she had 
learned to love more deeply than her 
own. 

With all ber heart now she hoped that 
he might see, since In either case he must 
sufter the loss of his love. He loved her 
now—she felt it. 

He loved her for what she was, for 
her powers and capabilities that Pattie had 
never had. 

Of course she knew that she was clever- 
er than simple Pattie, and she knew also 
that her higher intellect had attracted 
Leicester’s mind a Pattie’s beauty had 
once attracted bis eyes, 
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and tenderness an love rippened in her 
heart, 

Her punishment was just, She bowed 
her head to it; she even felt a certain relief 
at times in the thought that she was thus 
to aufter, 

Her aunt did not leave her long to her- 
self. She questioned her concerning 
Krrol Heyter’s temper and peculiarities, 
and Kowena replied according to her 
knowledge of him. 

He wan generally very good.tempered, 
but had perhaps been rather spoiled, 
through being the only child, He had 
now and then taken offence at things she 
had said to him, but had always got over 
it soon, 

“That might throw a little light upon it,”’ 
Mrs. Wyoming mused anxiously, ‘if 
Pattie was the sort of girl to give offence 
carelessly. Kut then she isn’t, It’s a puz- 
zle to me,” 

She sat in silence for a time, and Kow- 
ena’s thoughts, set free for the moment, 
returned directly to the darkest room in 
the London atreet, to the figure on the 
couch with bandaged eyes, that they had 
left behind them. 

Mrs. Wyoming had explained to Leioces. 
ter that their absence fora few hours was 
unavoidable, and he begged she would 
not hasten her return on hia account 
Then Rowena had gone in and wished him 
good-bye, and he had drawn her face down 
to his as she bent over him, 

“My darling!” was all that he had said; 
but she had interpreted those two words 
into multitude of hopes and fears and un- 
spoken longings, and had come away with 
a heavy heart for the sorrowtul disappoint. 
ment that in either case awaited him. 

As the train entered the Oxton station 
there was another train just departing 
from the opposite side of the platform, 

There were not many people apout, and 
they saw Pattie standing there, her back 
tothem, in her pale blue summer dren, 
with a dark fur boa on her shoulder w 
keep out the autumn chill. She was 
speaking to someone in one of the third- 
class Carriages, 

“Whatever can Pattie be doing there?’’ 
exclaimed Mra, Wyoming as she caught 
sight of her, starting up from ver seat 
with her hand on the door, 

But the train was atill moving, prevent- 
ing her from alighting, and she put her 
head out of the window, #0 as not Ww lose 
sight of her daughter, 


‘*Kowena,’’ she cried the next noment— 
“it’s Dolph—it’s Dolph Carbutt! He’s put- 
ting bis head out—he’s waving bis hand to 
her!’’ 

Fortunately they were alone in the oom- 
partunent. 

“Don’t let any one hear you,’’ sald Kow. 
ona, trying to pull her aunt back, “Jt will 
only make people notice her. Wait till 
the train stops, then we can speak w 
her,’’ 

“You; but he will be gone. Oh, if 1 
could catch hin!’’ 

Mra. Wyoming’s face waa orlmaon, her 
lips were quivering. HKowens had never 
before seen her #0 disturbed. 

As their train came to a standatiil Mre, 
Wyoming sprang out of the carriage, 

Pattie stood, not looking after the depart- 
Ing train, but yazing in bewiliderment 
about her, as if puzzled to find her way 
out of the station ainid the fresh bustie 
cau ved by the arrival of the second train, 
and there was hardly aman there who did 








ence them. 

: f- the event f Uhariey’s remain ng 
lind should enaeavor « 

| your immediate marriage, as a consoiation 
to him, and because there would be no- 











arrange for | 


She had inatinct and powers of percer 
$100 she «new a ved er um re tha he 
had ever loved Pattie Ar now she was 

ose all that she had thus gained, first 
with care and pain, then with growing joy 





not turn for a second glance at her lovely 
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Mra. Wyoming was exasperated, and 
Kowena, though sympatbizing with Pattie, 
felt that she could shake her simple 
cousin; but she softened directly, remem- 
bering that l’attle would probably have 
something worth crying for before very 
long. 

“Dear Pattie, don’t!’ sre sald, taking her 
hand, “You will make everything wore 
if you attract attention.” 

Hut Pattie cried on like any obtid, and 
her mother drew ber away as quickly 
as possible, turning down a quiet lane 
that branched off from the space in front 
of the station In an opposite direction to 
the road i@ading to the Mises Hayter’s 
house, 

“People will think we came to capture 
an escaped lunatic!’ thought Mra, Wyom- 
ing !refully. 

She had been less patient with her daugh- 
ter of iate, whether from irritation at 
the repeated failure of her plans, or be- 
cause after Rowena’s society Pattie’s aillt- 
ness was more apparent, it would be iin- 
possible to say. However it was, she did 
not spare hard words as they bastened 
with her down the lane out of sight of 
everybody. 

Tuey walked some distance out into the 
fields, for the weather wan atiil dry and 
summer-iike, and Mra, Wyoming did not 
know where else w go, since the Misses 
understood the real state of affairs, 

At lamt they came to a piece of low brok- 
en wall, and upon this Mra, Wyoming 
sank down, exhausted with fatigue and 
wrath. 

Howena was dismayed at the violence 
she exhibited, and poor Pattie was so 
frightened and agitated that it wae some- 
Ume before they could get anything defi- 
nite from her; but, between piteous oblld- 
ish sobs and exciamations, she at last made 
a full confession, 

Four months ego, during their absence 
abroad, she had been startled by the 
suddon appearance of Dolph Oarbutt 
at her side, one day when she had gone 
alone Into the next street to make a pur- 
onane, 

Hie walked with ber, and told her that he 
had made hor mother beileve he had gone 
to A:nerioa,so aa to throw her off ber guard, 
and then—baving first gone secretly to 
Kales, and ascertained that she was not 


thoere—he bad kept watob in the neighbor- 
hoot of the hotel where they had been 
mblay lug. 

After all he had come across her, quite 


by socident, In town with Errol Hayter and 
his aunts, on their retura from @ matinee, 
and had goltin the same train and traced 
them to Oxton, 

Al this polut Pattie oried again more 
heiplosaly (uan before, and when she re- 
coumeonced her story they understood her 
earn, 


She had now to confess the source of 
Dolph's power over her, which had pre- 
vented her writing to her mother, and ask- 
ing for help t get rid of bin, 

In a moment of confidence she bad told 
Dolph of Roweua’# changing places with 
her, and he laughed very much over 


it, and enjoyed it at the time; but now 
he came to her and said that if she 
had anything more to do with the man 
he had seen her with he would let Lei- 
cester know the trick they had played on 
him, 

This was his constant threat, and by it 
he induced ner to meet him from time to 
thine, 

In an unguarded moment she had also 
let out the fact tnat Errol Hayter did not 
know she had been engaged to Dolph, and 
tuen he had threatened to tell Errol of it, 
and about their treatment of Leicester as 
well, 

Thus he bad beld her powerless, since 
even if she had told any of her friends se- 
cretly, their first movement to her aid 
would have sent him at once to Errol Hay- 
ter and then to Letcester, so that all would 
have been lost. 

She got Dolph to agree that she should 
not markedly discourage Errol at present, 
to avoid discovery by her mother, but she 
was pot to encourage hii, 

Doiph said thatshe should marry him, 
god nobody 6l8e; be was poor now— 
he had «an agency for something, she did 
not know what, but it was not very suc- 
cossful—and they must wait a year or two, 


but Lhe would not give her up, 

She had been so frightened when she 
wasalone with him, and he got so ex- 
cited and talked so fast that she had 
sometimes pretended to be willing—notal- 
ways. 

She had great difficulty in getting out 
saione © meet him sometimes, and when 
she failed he was #0 angry the next 
time that she promised anything for fear 


of him. 
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After that day when her mother bed 
refused him an Interview with her at 
the hotel he called agein, and found that 
they had gone nobody knew where, aud 
it was then that ho thought of makiog 
them beileve that Ge wes departing for 
Amertoa. 

After he bad found her out she did not 
get on so well with Errol, not feeling at 
ease with him, and omee or twice he was 
just going to speak, she was sure, and she 
managed to prevent him. 

She cried every night when sbe got to 
her own room, and people sald she looked 
ill, and the Misses Hayter and Errol were 
alarmed about her; but she did not dare to 
te!l them what was the matter. 

She took pains to write her letters just 
the same as usual; she was #0 frightened 
lest anything should be suspected. 

Dolph always pretended, she said, to 
take great care that she should not get 
into difficulties through meeting him, but 
abe could not help thinking that it was 
his fault that Errol sew them together at 
laston the previous Saturday afternoon, 
as he was coming up from the station 
two hours earlier that ne had been ex- 
pected, 

They saw him before he saw them, and 
could have got out of his way, but Dolph 
seemed so stupid—he would not hasten— 
she thought he wanted Errol to find it out 
and give her up. 

Krrol went on, without attempting to 
speak to her, and when she went in as 
soon as she could afterwards she noticed 
directly a difference in bis manner towards 
her, 

After tea they were alone for a little 
while, and he asked ber about Dolph— 
whore face he recognized as that of the 
young fellow he hed seen with her at 
Kalies—and she did not dare to may any- 
thing. 

He asked her if he was her lover—then, 
if he was the cause of her changeabie be- 
havior to him of late, 

Nhe did not answer, but only oried; she 
was #0 iniserabie, and had been all those 
four months, 

He said he bad been very patient—tiat 
he had put off speaking again and again 
because she seemed to wish to hold him of 
—but there wasa limit to his endurance, 
He had determined to win herif she was to 
be won; but if there was another in the 
field before him, of course he must accept 
his dismisaal, 

Then he urged her to say either Yes or 
Noto him, and she did not dare to say 
Yea, and she could not bear to say No, so 
she cried and said nothing, and he waited a 
little while, and then went away and out 
of the house, very angry, saying something 
about “being played with.’”’ 

Mra, Wyoming hardly had patience 
enough to listen to ber daughter's sob- 
bing stammering recital; she bad no sym- 
patby with her difficulties, only consider. 
ing that she had shown a folly worthy of a 
three-year-oid child, as she told her bitter- 
ly. 

But Rowena’s compassion was tully 
aroused; she was more reasonable than 
her aunt, and saw plainly that if Pattie’s 
simplicity was sometimes a charm it 
must at other times be a drawback, and 
that allowance must be made for it as part 
of a nature as unchangeable as everybody 
else's, 

Besides, the girl’s position had certainly 
been most difficult, and she did not see 
what else Mra. Wvoming could have ex. 
pected of her. 

Dolph Carbutt hac shown the usual per- 
sistence of a weak and cowardly disposi. 
tion, which was diilicult to deal with in bis 
case, for be had nothing to lose in the game 
ne was playing, and bis opponent had so 
much at stake, 

Rowena comforted her cousin on one 
side with gentie gestures and touches, un- 
noticed by Mra, Wyoming, who stormed 
at her on the other, and the poor cbhild— 
ahe was little more, though she was turn- 
ed twenty-two—eat between them and 
cried helplessly. 

Presently the angry mother, having emp- 
tied the vials of her wrath upon her daugh- 
ter’s head, turned her thoughts to tie 
question of what she was going to do 
with her. 

She was not long in deciding. She de. 
termined to take ber away with ber at 
onos, and not to appear to be aware that 
anything wae wrong. 

The Misses tlayter knew that something 
had happened, Pattie said; they must have 
guessed it by Errol’s going away 80 soon 
after tea without saying good-bye, and 
not coming again since; but she had not 
toid them anything. 


So they waited until Pattie had recover- 
ed her com posure, and then went together 
to the pretty little house on the roadaide 
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where Mra. Wyoming cheerfully explain- 
ed the maiden iadies how they had met 
Pattie om thelr way home from the station, 
and bed gone fr a abort walk at once, 
fearing the fine weather would not 
at. 

Then she proceeied to say that she had 
come on a rather particular errand, She 
and her niece wore in town fora week or 
two, and they wished tor Pattle’s company 
during their stay. 

There were changes coming In their 
family, and they wanted an opportunity ot 
making arrangements together. 

This was said with the object of prepar- 
ing the Misses Hayter for loning their 
pretty boarder, for Mra. Wyoming did 
not intend Pattie to return now that Dolph 
Oarbutt bad found out her hiding-place. 

After tea they left, with good-byes that 
Pattie guessed were final though she was 
not yet aware of her mother’s plana. 

The maiden ladies did not guess it how- 
ever, and they put down Pattie’s tears to 
excitement or weakness. They frankly 
told Mra, Wyoming that she bad not look- 
ed well for some time, and they had only 
retrained from informing her because they 
knew she could not leave her sick friend 
in Germany, and they thought ita pity to 
trouble her uselessly. 

All the way to town Rowena was wonder- 
ing what hor aunt intended tc do with Pat- 
tie now, 

She thought that perbaps she would not 
trouble w find ber another refage until 
the resuit of the operation should be known, 
as they might al! have to take their depar- 
ture rather suddenly. 

lt was dark when they got home, though 
not late. 

Leloester was lying On his oouch, in a 
sound sleep. The house had been kept 
very still since the day before, on his 
account, the landlady being a kind-heart- 
ed woman and deeply interested in his 
condition, and they were admitted so 
quietly that he was not disturbed. 

Their sitting-rooms were on the first 
floor, and be was in the back one, a small- 
er room with only a view of chimney-pota 
and yards, the apartments being divided 
by folding doors with heavy velvet curtains 
hanging across them. 

The next morning Mrs. Wyoming was 
down in good time, and sent Leicester's 
breakfast upto his room before he could 
appear, with a message begging him to 
stay quietly in bed and rest—it must be eo 
much better for bin, 

She seemed to have quite recovered her 
composure, and chatted cheerfully to her 
daughter and niece during breakfast, 
and promised to take them to a concert 
that evening if Charley seemed not to 
need them. 

Rowena did not at all like the idea of 
leaving him to himself again for some 
hours, but she made no objection then, 
trusting that something might happen in 
the meantime to change their plana, 

A message came down from Leicester, 
to the eflect that he felt very well, and 
should be with them in another half-hour, 
at which intelligence Rowena flushed and 
Pattie looked frightened, 

“Don’t be alarmed,’’ said Mra. Wyom- 
ing, looking from one to the other of them 
and nodding oracularly. “I sbali manage 
it Of couree he must know that you— 
Rowena—have returned to stay with us 
while we are in town’’—to Pattie. “You 
would not like to have to sit perfectly stil), 
without moving or speaking, for a whole 
fortnight, so that be should -not find out 
you were there, would you?’’—with a play- 
fulness of manner that set Pattie at her ease 
again. 

‘Pattie, dear, 1am going to ask a tavor 
of you,’’ said Mrs, Wyoming to her niece 
after breakfast. “I want these wools 
matched; in fact, 1 cannot go on with the 
rug until I get some more dark-red. You 
know the shop where we got the last—I 
should be so giad if you would take the 
omnibus and go and get some. 1 know 
you don’t mind going about London alone 
or 1 wouldn’t ask you.”’ 

“Ot course 1 will go,’’ replied Rowena, 
with ready good temper, though she was « 
little disappointed that she should not be 
there to greet Charley when he came 
down-staira, for she had not seen him since 
the previous morning. 

Her aunt however would tell him why 
she was absent, she thought, and he 
would be just as pleased to meet her when 
she returned. 

Mrs. Wyoming kept apologizing for 
sending her, which rather surprised the 
girl, as she was not accustomed to being 


treated with very much ceremony by her 
aunt. 

“Rowena is going to write for me,’’ she 
said, preserving the assumed persona! ities 





of the two girls as carefully as though Lei- 











cester were within hearing, ‘‘or she might 
have gone with you.”’ 

“Oh, I can go just as well alone!l’’ her 
Niece replied; and she made haste to 
set off, that she might the sooner be back 
again. 

On her return the servant who admitted 
her requested her to go straight up to Mra, 
Wyoming’s bedroom, as she wished to 
speak to her. 

Rowena, rather alarmed, inquired if Mr. 
Leicester was any worse, and maid said 
she thonght not; he had come down, and 
was in the small drawing-room 

Rowena went up to her aunt’s room, her 
heart beating fast with vague apprehen- 
sion. 

Pattie was there, standing atthe window, 
Mra. Wyoming was very busy—or feigning 
to be so—with some dresses that lay acroas 
the bed. 

“Oh, there you are,’’ she said, as her 
niece appeared, with what seemed like an 
effort of amiability. 

Rowena supposed that she was still 
struggling with the vexation aroused by 
the events of the day before, for her man- 
ner had not been natural ever since her 
first anger had spent itself, 

“And did you match the red? That’s 
right’”—hardly waiting tor a reply—‘“and 
lam ®0 much obliged to you. Now, Pat- 
tie, you ca” take them down, and be get- 
ting the skeins ready cut for me. We 
shall join you in a few minutes”’ 

The fact of her aunt’s addressing Pattie 
by ber own name did not escape Rowena’s 
notice, but she thought it was only a slip of 
the tongue. 

Pattie went on, casting a curious glance 
at her cousin, as she took the paroel of 
wool from her, 

“Is anything the matter?’ Kowena in- 
quired of ber aunt brusquely, before the 
door was closed again. 

“T hope not,’’ anwered Mrs, Wyoming. 
“I hope that things will go on better now 
than 1 thought yesterday they ever could 
again.” 

“Why, what is it?’’ asked the girl, sitting 
down, as though the better to bear a blow, 
though she did not know why her heart 
shouid throb thus unreasonably simply 
because her aunt’s manner was a little con- 
strained. 

She watched her as she stood by the bed 
examining fiounces, and rrbbing off 
marks with a soft brush, 

‘What is it?” Mre, Wyoming repeated, 
pausing from her occupation, and looking 
up with sudden cheerfulness, “It isa 
new arrangement that has occurred to me, 
by which we may all be safe, and nothing 
be known, whether Charley recovers bis 
sight or not.”’ 

Rowena leaned forward listening intent- 
ly. 

‘‘Pattio has been very foolish in placing 
us all in that bad young man’s power,’’ 
Mrs. Wyoming proceeded, “Think of 
the danger we have been in all this time! 
I have talked to her again this morning 
very seriously, and I think I have shown 
her how gravely culpable she has been. 
She bas lost a really gooi chance—quite 
lost it, I fear, She cannot go on sec, 
Youth and beauty do not last for ever, 1 
tell her, and I do believe she is impressed 
with a sense of her own folly, and is ready 
to do what sbe can to make up for 1t.”’ 

“But what has that to do with Charley?” 
broke in Rowena rather impatiently. 

‘'This”—majestically, resenting the in- 
terruption—"tbe one catastrophe may avert 
the other, If Charley recovers his sight 
she will take her old place with him, and 
he will never know that ashe left bim.’’ 





CHAPTER XII. 


UNT ANNIE!’ 
A Having relieved her feelings by this 
ejaculation, Rowena kept atill to re- 
cover her breath. 

“Why, wouldn’t that be better than run- 
ning away in disgrace?’ said Mra, Wyo- 
ming cheerfully, seeming relieved now 
that her new plan was made known, 
“Only in the event of his seeing, you un- 
derstand.” 

“But—but don’t you think he would find 
out?’’ Rowena stam mered. 

“Well, he didn’t when you took her 
place,’’ returr.ed Mra, Wyoming airiiy. 

Rowena looked at her, but her aunt 
would not notice the glance, It suited 
her now to ignore the difference there 
was between Rowena taking Pattie’s 
place, and Pattie taking Rowena’s, and her 
niece was not sufficientiy ready to speak 
in her own interest to reinind ber of it, and 
define that difference to her own ad- 
vantage. 

Kat all the same she was conscious 
it; it was impossibie not to know wh 
had raised the blind man out of 
slough of despond, and had filled hia 
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mind with new ideas, and met his mental 
needs while she ministered to hia physical 
comfort. 

uso | thought it would be a good oppor- 
tunity,” Mra. Wyoming went on, “now 
| pave Patticon my hands again, for her 
gornetimes to return, Just fora few minutes 
at atime, to her former footing with him, 
Wien he speaks to youl wish her some- 
times to reply—do you seer It is safer 
tor ber to do so in your presence, because 
jt be ehould seem puzzied, you can speak 
the next time, and reassure him at once, 
Don’t stare like that, Rowena—it really is 
very rude! Being shut up with a blind 
man hes kept you awfully uncivilized 
abeut many thingsl’’ 

«|—] was so surprised!’ said Rowena, 
relaxing the gazo which she had fixed upon 
her aunt. 

“You seem 80,”’ responded her aunt tart- 
aks Wyoming was surprised too, and 
not agreeably, at the alternating finsh 
and pallor which swept over her niece’s 
face. 

“Then I thought,” she continued, ‘if 
all this happened, as 1am now supposing, 
you could then be spared to go and pay 
your friends at Lyngate Rectory a long 
visit, They would be pleased to have you, 
] have no doubt,’”’ 

She held this out as bait, though she had 
begun to doubt, from Rowena’s looks, 
whether it would prove to be such, The 
girl’s face told ber the truth in a mo- 
ment. 

Rowena remained as ifshe had not heard, 
gave that ber pallor increased and her chest 
heaved convulsively. 

“]—] think,’ sbe said at last brokenly— 
“] think he’d find it out!"”’ 

‘“jjut he has not,’’ opposed her aunt 
cheerfully. ‘We have put him to the 
test!"’ 

“You have tried tc——tried if——” 

S.e could not finish the sentenos, but sat 
staring oat Mra, Wyoming harder than 
ever; and this time that lady made no re- 
monstrance. 

“[ thought it best to make the trial at 
once, before Pattie bad time to think about 
it, and got nervous and silly as she does,” 
sald Mrs. Wyoming, rather awkwardly. 
‘When he came down-stairs I went for- 
ward to meet him, taking her with me; and 
when I had asked after his health I merely 
said-—‘Here is Pattie, anxious to see you 
again after being away all day yesterday,’ 
Pattie mace some simple suitable inquiry 
after his welfare, and he replied. It 
wentcfl as easily as possible, I did not 
leave lier with bim; 1 would not subject 
the dear child to too great a strain, after 
what she has recently gone through, I 
said | could not spare her just then, and 
that if he would lie down on the sofa and 
rest for aiittie while we would join him 
very soon, You can go in first, you know, 
and speak to him—then it will be right, 
and he won’t miss anything in Pattie’s 
manner,’’ 

Rowena grasped her aunt’s meaning in 
a woment, bewildered though she was 
at \ue sudden change in the aspect of af- 
fairs, 

She was to be Leicester’s betrothed 
in all tete-a-tetes, where demands might 
be made which Pattie could not meet, 
While on other occasions Pattie was to 
take her place, so that any difference of 
manner should be rendered indistinguish- 
able, 

In that way they would be prepared for 
either emergency. 

Nhe was silent for a while, but not with 
admiration at her aunt’s Anesse, 

“Rut if that succeeded now,’ she said 
presently, when she bad found her voice, 
“how would it do by-and-by when I was 
hot there to—to be with him sometimes?” 

“Oh, very well, I hope!’’ replied her 
@untcalinly, ‘He was always very fond of 
her. I do not expect him to be any less #0 
now,”’ 

‘Bat—the studies—the French and Ger- 
man conversations, and the other things. 
He will expect—— She does not know 
mich about thoge things——”’ 

“Oh,” Mra. Wyoming interposed, “if he 
recovers his sight he won’t want to be 
grubbing over dry books all day, of course! 
He will understand that Pattie only did 
that to fill up bis time when he had nothing 
better to do, and won’t expect it of her. 
They will be going out a gcod deal, 1 should 
think, after their marriage—and before it 
there will be no time for study—I will see 
© that!” 


Rowena was dumb with a sense of cruel 
iD) iry 


» 8 wild impulse to resist even to 
ence 
ie was hers now wou vy her own ef 
— " , 
A. w dared they think of taking him 
im her? 
Sutin the same moment a voice whis- 





pered to her that this was the consequence 
of casting in her jot with evil. 

She was in her aunt’s power, to be 
used a8 an ,jpstrument; she had placed 
herself there, and she must abide the re- 
sult, 

Pattie was Leicester's chosen one; he 
himself would disclaim ali love for the ug- 
ly ted- haired Rowena oould he see her— 
yes, though she had succored him in his 
extremity, and had given up her life to 
him when she had longed to spend it in 
otber ways, 

But she lifted up her voice in one more 
protest. The tumult in her heart was get- 
ting beyond her control; her tones were 
thick and shaken with passion as she 
spoke, 

“Dolph Carbutt,” she said—“‘you forget 
him. He will let Charley know all about 
it when he finds he has lost her.’’ 

“Do you think J should reckon without 

him?” returned her aunt socorntully. 
“The wedding would take place very soon 
and would be very quiet on that account, 
and they would go abroad immediately, 
before he could hear of it. He does not 
know where we are now; and he could 
only go to Eales to look for us, and there 
he will look in vain, If I cannot keep 
Dolph Carbutt or any one else at bay fora 
month I’m not worth mach! They would 
stay forsome time out of England—we 
should, I might say, for I should probably 
go with them, to keepa look-out for dan- 
gerous people,”’ 
“But Charley might not like living 
abroad,” objected Rowena, her speech 
interrupted by catches of her breath that 
sounded almost like sobs, “And when- 
ever you come back Dolph will be on the 
watch, ready to disgrace you for ever in 
his eyes—or he might find out where you 
had gone, and follow you, and teil him. 
You would never be safe!”’ 

The girl’s eyes were dilated; her face 
that had been so ghastly pale was now 
crimson; her lips were quivering. 

Mra. Wyoming left off folding her 
dresses and advanced towards her niece 
with an air of triumph, which made Kow 
ena Shrink back. 

“Rowena,’’ she said impressively, ‘you 
leave one thing entirely out of the quos- 
tion in your arguments—the most impor- 
tant thing of all. You forget Pattie’s 
beauty, which Charley simply worshipped 
—and worships stili, poor fellow, in mem- 
ory, and now in the hops of seeing it 
again. Perhaps, not possessing it your- 
self, you don’t realize the power of it. Lo 
you suppose that Dolph Carbutt’s story— 
should it at last reach Chariey’s cears—do 
you suppose that any requirements of your 
own oould stand for one moment before 
Pattie’s face? For that he would forgive 
all and forget all. If it cameto the worst 
she would only have to confess that her 
courage had failed her for a time—be 
would forgive her all, liven were he vin 
dictive—which I know he is not—she 
would be his wife, and where would bethe 
use of proclaiming his resentment to the 
world! But we need not glance at the 
matter from that point of view—the other 
one covers all possibilities!’ 


It her object had been to crush Rowena 
she had attained it, in bringing vividly 
before the girl’s mind the changes that 
would come with Leicester’s restored 
sight. 

Until now she had not realized thorough- 
ly that Pattie’s loveliness would be likely 
to have the same effect upon him as it had 
had before his blindness, and that he 
probably cared more for that than for any 
enjoyment he had ever derived from a 
greater intellect. 

She saw now that though sie had gained 
a Jove that Pattie had not awakened in 
him, Pattie would be able to keep it now 
it was gained, with the power of her own 
beauty and a little judicious aid from her 
mother. 

Rowena felt thoroughly abased, She had 
thought she could stand in places where 
Pattie would fall; she had thought she 
could do things that were beyond Pattie’s 
power; and now she found that her cousin 
would conquer everywhere by the beauty 
that had been denied to herself, 

“It is partof my punishment!’ the gir) 
moaned almost unconsciously, 

“Wbat?’’ queried her aunt sharply, not 
catching the murmur, and not at all liking 
the sound of that smothered cry, like that 
ot one struck to the heart, 

She did not want to think that she had 
made a mistake, and that Kowena had 
grown to care for Charley, though at the 
same time she assured herself that she was 


not putting Pattie in her way—i!f he were 
to see again Kowensa auld 6 nothing t& 
Dim, 

The gir! had been very useful t her, 





more than she would have cared to confess, 
and !t pleased her to consider that by thus 
acting she would be giving her a chance of 
winning Errol Hayter’s affections at the 
bound, 

“I—i'm going to take off my things,” 
said Rowena hoarsely, rising from her chair 
and stumbling forward, 


She went away, and Mra. Wyoming 
began to hang up her dresses, with fresh 
lines of anxiety drawing ber brows to- 
gether, 

Rowena's evident feeling for Leicester 
might add very much to her difficulties, 
uniess the girl’s nature provea strong 
enough and noble enough toatand this last 
great strain. 

Howena was her gentie-mannered sel! 
again by the time she was on her way 
down-atairs. 

She had remembered that she must not 
xive way—that she must be firm to the 
end, for the sake of both those whom she 
loved, 

She must not think of herself at all—sho 
was of no consequence, and made only to 
help other people—and now she might 
bave it in her power to save her dearest 
that sharp ping she hed been dreading tor 
him, 

it was her duty to keep firm, and make 
a last effort on his bebalf by gradually 
bringing herself nearer to Pattie’s level 
achin, 80 that-the contrast might not puzzie 
or pain him, 

This was what she was thinking as she 
went down to the back drawing-room, 
crashing out all thoughts of herself, iearn- 
ing her bard lesson humbly, unconsciously 
porbapa, 

Leicester was lying on the sofa, his face 
turned towards the door, 

“Pattie,’”” he called softly, directly she 
opened it; and she went and kneit down 
by his side, “I thought you would come 
a4 soon as you could,” he said, putting his 
arm round her shoulders, “I was disap 
pointed when your mother came in with 
you just now,’’ he added, 

“How are you now, dear?’ she asked, 
forgetting that Pattie had already put that 
question. 

But he did not seem to notice it; it prob- 
ably had a different significance when put 
in that manner, 

“And so you’ve brought your cousin 
back with you!” he continued presently, 
somewhat to her dismay, for she could not 
tell how much he knew, but now supposed 
that heraunt had told him some story 
about “Rowena’s” return, 


While she paused to think what she 
might venture to say he unconsciously 
gave her the cue, 

“Your mother has told me all about 
that fellow Oarbutt’s giving her up, and 
running after one of the giris at the scnool 
who had money. | call itabominable, and 
1 wish I could stand up like a man and 
take her part for her!” 

His face was #0 concealed that its expres- 
sion could hardly be judged of, but Row- 
ena imagined the look of impatient pain 
that swept across it, 

“Never mind,’’ she whispered, “you 
may be able to do it soon, if necesnary.’’ 

It was the first word of encouragement 
she had given him in his new hope, 

‘“Yes,’’ he assented, his lips curving into 
a smile. ‘Katdon’t you call it a scoundrel’s 
trick, Pattie, to belave like that, and then 
get her blamed for the whole aitair?’’ 

‘‘Yes; he has been entirely the cause of 
her leaving.”’ 

She felt that she could safely and truth- 
fuily say as much as this, 

‘‘] should like to give him a thrashing, 
and perhaps I shall by-and-by!” he pur- 
sued, 

“Oh, I hope we sha’n’t see any more of 
him,” she returned, ‘We shall get her 
something else as s00n a4 we can, and 
then I hope we shal! forget all about him. 
{t is not pleasant to think of,’’ 

“But perhaps she won’t forget,” he sug- 
gested. “Does she—is she much cut ap 
about it?’”’ 

‘“Well,’’ she replied, with that inward 
bitterness with which she was accustomed 
to speak of herself when questioned about 
“Rowena,” but which was not noticeable 
in her quiet soft tones, “you know that 
lKtowena is not one to show her fesiings. 
She will receive no sympathy from us; 
but I shouid imagine she will not concern 
herself for long about one as unworthy as 
he!" 

“I bope not,” he said, with contempt, 
“] always said he waa far too good for hiin, 





and she had learned toadmire her qualities 





and now wy judgment has been proved 
sorrect. There she is, with your mother, | 
ym the stairs ne kiss, my dear one * 
fore they come in! 

TO BB CONTINUED, 


j 





Bric-a- Brac. 


A LITTLE Koox.—The Library of a 
Manchester (England) bibliomaniac oon- 
tains a copy of one of the tiniest volumes 
ever engraved, painted and bound, This 
“Little Jewel for the Ladies’’ measures | | 
Inch in height by .75 inch in width, con- 
tains 32 leaves or (4 plates, is covered in 
crimson and gilt roan, and has gilt edgos. 
It waa published in “Paria, at the Black 
Cat, 8% Saint Denis street,” out when or by 
whom cannot be made out fromthe fly 
leaf, 

WINNING A BRipR.—An old belief says 
that if a man in Ireland on Hallow-eve 
creeps under the long trailing branci.es of 
the briar on which blackberries grow, he 
will see the shadow of the girl he in to 
marry; but he must first pronounce some 
words tooawtul to be written down, for 
they oome from the Evil Npirit’s teaching, 
And If a gambier hides under the teniriis 
of the briar, and invokes the aid of the 
Prince of Darkness, be will have luck at 
cards, no matter what color he bets on, 
But the words he uses are too diabolical to 
repeat; only a witch woman can utter 
them, and she whispers the spell into the 
ears of the men at dead of night, none 
hearing her, 

THs HawTHorn,—The Frenoh have a 
tradition that the hawthorn utters cries anid 
groans on Gicod Friday. This probatly 
arose from a belief that it was with thie 
hawthorn that our Saviour was crowned, 
Sir Jobn Maundevyille bears this our by 
quaintly saying: “Then was Our Lord 
yled into a gardeyn, and there the Jeweon 
soorned bhym and made bym a crown of the 
branches of the albiespyne, that is wiiite- 
thorn, that grew in the same gardeyn, and 
eottyn yt upon his heaed. And therefore 
hath the whitethorn many virtues, For he 
that beareth a branch on tym thereof, no 
thundre, née no maner of tom pent inay iiere 
bym, ne in the howse that yt ya ynne may 
non e6vill ghost enter.”’ 


JEWISH SUPERSTITIONS, —Various are 
the superstitions which continue to keep a 
firm hold on the Jews in many parts of the 
Kast, notwithstanding the spread of ec 
ucation, and one of them waa put t) an odd 
use in Smyrna, It is a custom in that city 
whenever one of twins dies for the parenis 
to fasten a padlock, and then either to vol. 
untariiy lowe the key, or ~arefully hide it 
in some secluded spot, the popular belief 
being that the surviving twin will die the 
moment the padlock Is opened. A young 
woman who had lost her twin brotuer 
married, and her husband caine into pow- 
session of the padlock, One day a dispute 
occurred between the pair, and the hus 
band, angry and unable to convince hin 
wife, threatened thathe would open the 
padlock, The threat at once brought the 
wife to reason, She tearfully submitted, 
and implored her husband to keepthe pad- 
lock closed. 

WHEN THE KING DRINKS.—-Whenever 
King Dua, of the interior of Africa, took a 
drink of palm wine, or ate bin moais, one 
of his wives, produced @ hard brown nut, 
about the size of an egg, with one end cut 
off, and the inside hollowed out, This nut 
he slowly placed on the great toe of his 
left foot; this done, the palm wine or 
was placed before him, 
came and stood behind 


food 
and a slave boy 
him with # iand- 


bell. Every time he took @ mouthful of 
food, or @ drink of palm wine, be rapped 
the bottom of the cance with the out on 
his yreat toe, while a tinkle on the beil 
announced to all whoin it might concern 
that Dua of |[kolungu was eating or drink. 
lug, as the case mignt be. He went 
through the same ceremony when «nok 


ing, taking @ long pull at hin pipe tor 
every rap of his toe and tinkle on the 
bell. 


THE KNIGHT AND His Horsn.-—Near 
the great Kogiish cock yard, Sheernemm, is 
the tomb of Sir Robert de Shurland, with 
the horse’s head carved thereon, which 
commemorates the legend of the «night 
who killed a priest and swem his horse 
far out in the whirling tide to reach the 


king’sSbip anit pass d by, and demand 





the Roya! pardon for bie crime. The 
courage of borse aud rider extorted the 
deaired pardon, and the iobie wet 
brought ita rider safe to land, when an ol: 
witeh met them with « curse on her Lh poe 
the beast which bad saved the forfeited 
life of the knight should one day cause })\« 
death. To falsify the curse, the knight 
siew the orse On Lhe spot; ana ny aft 
ita boner lay lLiere n eo} 

ed 4 ” 
| knig ansing at w 
| ak ‘ a. wre 

bone pricking hia oot " 


and ee died #000 u 
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KEGMRETS. 
wY t. MM. 


Ob’ LT would that my words were unspoken, 
Thet wy lipe breathed low in your ear, 
Yor the love they #0 fondly betoken, 
No longer seems lo me loo dear, 
It base vanished as dew onthe roses, 
K thied by keen unkindness chill; 
ihat cach minsive of yours eo dlecloses, 
Aud wonder it clings to you eth. 


sh! LT would that l eould forget you, 
(ould banteh you far from my heart, 

" alas! Leo bilodly have let you 
Become of my own live a part, 

ihe! securely your pedestal bolds you 
boethrined there, all others atove, 

Where Lowe's essence, and spirit entold you, 
As itehettered by winge ofa dove! 

ee ee 


FOR LIFE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NULL AND YoID.” 
‘MADAM’S WARD," “THE HOUSE IN 
THe OLOSR,” “WHITE BERRIES 
AND RSD,” “ONLY ONS 
Loves,’ BTO., ETO. 


OHAPTER xX Ll, 
LITTLE bustle was beard outside the 
door; and then the Doctor came tn, 
He was a middle-aged inan,tall, spare, 
iboughtful-looking, @ little abrupt in man- 
ner, but with a kindly face, 

Hie bad not advanced twoasteps into the 
room before he stopped short, held up his 
hand, and sald: 

‘‘Hallo—what's that?” 

It was the pationt’s voice upiifted in de- 
lirious talk. 

“Cynthial’’ they distinctly heard him 
calling. “Where's Cynthia? Tell Cynthia 
that she must come!” 

“And why are you not there?” said the 
Doctor, darting his fngerin Cynthia’s di- 
rection, “Why don’t you go to him at 
onoe?§ It’s mmadness to let him cry out like 
that!"’ 

Cynthia's look was plteous; but for the 
moment she did not nove, 

“Would it not be better fora qualified 
nurse to be obtained for my brother?” said 
Mra. Vane. ‘This young--lady has had no 
@xporience in nursing; aud it is surely not 
necenmary + 

"Oh, Doctor,” the girl burst out, “nuitmt I 
not stay? I cannot go away when he calins 
mie like that!’ 

Her bands were strained on her bosom; 
ber eyes had the hungry look of a mother 
who bears her child cry aloud and cannot 
go to btm, 

‘The Doctor shot a look at her pale tor- 
tured Ince, and observed the cold com po- 
sure of the finely-dressed lady in the arin- 
chairand thesubdued uneasiness of the 
old gentleman in the background, 

He beganto suspect a tragedy-—at any 
rate « romance. 

‘430 to him at once,’’ he said to Cynthia, 
pointing to the bed-room door, “and keep 
him quiet. atany oost! A trained nurse 
would not do him half the good that you 
ean do liu, if you choose, And now, mad- 
a ,’’ he continued rather sternly, as Cyn- 
thin disappeared witha joyful tace into 
Mubert’s sick-room, “inay 1 ask what this 
interference with my orders may mean?” 

“lam Mr, Lepel’s aister,’’ sald Floaey 
coldly, “and it wasl whowsent for you, 
Doctor Middlemass, I think | have some 
rightto take anu interest in imy brother's 
condition,’”’ 

“Certainly, inadam’’—the Doctor spoke 
with portentous griinness and = formality 
‘*but--excuse né—no right to tamper with 
any of my preseriptions, I prescribed 
Miss Weat to iny pationt: and she was do- 
ing him all the good inthe world when | 
wentaway. tie has another fever-fit upon 
him now, # littio higher temperature, and 
weshall pot be able todo anything tmore 
for bli atall, If you do not wish my 
orders to be followed, tmadain, have the 
goodness to send for another doctor, and | 
will throw up the oase,’’ 

“You iuisunderstand, -sir—you mils- 
understand!” said the Geaeral fussily,coim- 
Ing forward with his most itmpoelny air. 
“My wile and I,sir, have not the silghtest 
desire to interfere, Woe only wish to kuow 
what your prescriptions are. ‘That young 
women, sir, has not right to be here any- 
how,” 

“From whatl have heard,’’ sald the 
Doctor drily, 1] should have said that sue 
had Lhe greatest possibile right to be here; 
but, however, that is no business of mine, 
Nhe has a wonderful soothing effect on Mr, 
Lepel’s condition, and, as long as sbe is 
pere, Le is quiet and manageable. Listen! 
He is soarceiy *peaking at all now; her pre- 
senee and her touch bave calmed him at 
ones, It would be positive madness to take 
heraway!’ 

“Would it not be well,” said Mra, Vane 
quietly, ‘to send a trained nurse here too? 
‘There is & woman whom 1 know; she 
would be very giad tooome, aud she would 
relieve that young lady ofthe mere painful 
and onerous portions of ber task. I mean, 
dear,’’ he said, looking towards her bua 
baud, ‘old Mra, Meidreth’s daughter—Na- 
bina. She is an efliicent nurse, and she has 
nothing do jum now,’’ 

“Hae she uad ekperience in cases of 
brain-disease? sald Doct Middlemase 
snappisi iy 

‘| reaiiy ac MA K ” 

Nhe knew perfect well that Nabina’s 
knowledge of nursing was olf Lhe most per 
functory Kin i, 
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‘Hhebashad ex of all kinds of 
iiness, I Aer hy mn yy ot yo = 
trumworthy. Sbecould easily be inatall- 
edbere as an attendant op Miss—Miss 
W eat.’”’ 

Attendant! “As apy,’’ she meant, on ail 
poor Cynthia’s movements, 

‘J abould like to see the woman first,’’ 
eaid the Doctor bluntly. 

He was noteasy to manage, as Flossy 
swiftly perceived, 

“Jf she is competent for the task, I have 
no objection—Mias West must not be al- 
iowed to overdo hersell; but 1 myself 
should prefer very inuch to send & person 
who is accustomed to deal with iliness of 
this kind.” 

“An you please, of course,’’ said Flossy 
quietly. 

She saw thatit would beof no use to 
press Sabina Meldreth upon him, inucb as 
she would have liked to secure the services 
ota good spy and informer in the house, 
As sbe paused the (General came for- 
ward. 

“f should like to know, sir,” he said 
bristiinug with indignation,‘‘what you mean 
by saying that that yonre lady—that girl— 
has a right to be here? I do not understand 
such language!” 

“Why, of course she has aright to be 
here,” said the Doctor, staring at bim in 
a purposely matter-of-fact way, ‘since 
she isthe lady that he is engaged to mar- 
r ”? 

‘‘Marry! Bless my soul—no such thing!” 
roared the General, utterly forgetting that 
there was an invalid in the adjoining 
room, “Why, he’s going to marry my 

‘Dear Kichard, hush, bush!’’ said his 
wife, lying ber band entreatingly upon bis 
arm, ‘Don’t make such a noise—think of 
poor Hubert!” 

“Kindly moderate your voice, sir,’’ 
was the Doctor’s dry remark. ‘My patient 
will hear you if you don’t exercine a little 
more care,” 

“ijt does not matterto me whether be 
hears me or not,” the old General began 
again. 

*lossy’s hand tightened ita grasp upon 
hisarm ina way wiich he knew that he 
inuast obey. 

The General wasa docile busband, and 
his protest died away in inarticulate angry 
murmurs, 

“Don’t trouble about it, General—I will 
arrange everything,’ sald bis wife caress- 
Ingly. ‘“(Gioover to the window again and 
leave me to #poak to Doctor Middlemass 
for # moment,’’ 

The (General retired, still growling to 
hbimeelf, she half smiled, and raised her 
eyes tothe Doctor's faceas if she invited 
sympathy. 

But the Doctor looked as unresponsive as 
a block of wood, 

“Ll must goto my patient,” he said, ‘It 
was to see him, I presuine, that | was suin- 
mond?”’ 

“Not entirely,” said Floasy sweetly, 
**We wanted to know whether it was abso- 
lutely necessary that Miss West should 
stay with my brother,’’ 

“Absolutely necessary, madam!” he said 
abarply. 

‘‘fhen of course wesbould not think 
of objecting to her presence then, which, 
[ must tell you, is very painful to us be- 
cause——"’ 

“Excuse me, madam,” said the Doctor, 
who was certainly a very uncivil person, 
‘if Leay that these family-matters are of 
no interest to me, save as they effect my 
patient.” 

‘But they do effect your patient, Doctor. 
] think it was the worry of the affair that 
brought on this illness, We have found 
outthat this Miss Weet’s name is really 
‘Westwood,’ and she is the daughter of the 
dreadful man who shot imy husband’s 
brother at Keechftield some years ago, Per- 
haps you remember the case?’”’ 

‘Oh, yos—l remember it!’ said the 
Doctor shortly, ‘“[hat’s the daughter? 
Poor girl!’ 

“It is naturally unpleasant to think that 
my brother—a cousin aiso of the General's 
—should be contemplating a marriage with 
her.’’ 

“Ah, well perhaps so! We are all under 
the dominion of personal and selfish pre- 
jadices,’’ said tbe |) ctor, 

“[ hoped thattuis iliness might break 
the tie between them,” sighed Flossy pen- 
sively. 

“So it inay, madam—by killing him, 
Do you wish te break it in that man- 
ner?”’ 

“This Doctor is a perfect brute!’’ she said 
to herself. 

She only looked in a reproachful way at 
the brute’ and applied ber handkerchief 
to her eyes, 

‘I trust that there is no likelihood that it 
may end inthat way. Mypoor dear Hu- 
bert,”’ she sighed, ‘ifonly you had been 
warned in time!”’ 

Perhaps this display of emotion softened 
Doctor Middiemasa’s heart,or perhaps he 
was not #0 insenaible to Mrs. Vane’s 
charms as he tried to appear; at any rate, 
when he spoke ayain it wasin a qvalitied 
tone, 

“I trust that he will get over this attack. 
Hie is certainly a littie better than | expect- 
ed wo find him; but | cannot impress your 
mind woo strongly with the necessity for 
care an«! watchfulneas, Anything that tends 
 tranquililse the miad of # person in his 
conditiun tnust be procured tor him at al- 
most any risk. When the delirium has 
passed,an ordinary uurse may be of greater 
use than Mise West; but at present we reéal- 

y cannotdo without her You heard for 
yourself how be calied her when she went 
out of the room? 

“Yes, l heard. Then shall! send the 
woman of whom Ilspoke, Boctor? She 





might be a belpto Miss West, whose work 
loft course would rather assist than retard 
in any way.” 

“You can thoroughly rely upon her?’ 


the Doctor asked, 
‘Thoroughly. She is a most valuable 
” 


Peihe might come for a day or two, and 
weshall very soon see whether she is of 
I suppose you will send for 


You, Mra, Vane would send. And then 
the Doctor went to look once more at Hu- 
bert, of whose condition he again seemed 
somewhat doubtful; and afterwards he 
took bis leave. 

When he had gone Mrs, Vane also de- 
parted, taking her docile husband back 
with her to the Grosvenor Hotel. 

She had gained her point and was secret- 
ly triumphant; for she had secured the 
presence of aspy upon Cynthia, and could 
depend upon Sabina Meldreth to givea 
full account of Miss Weasat’s habits and 
viaitors, 

Fiossy had great faith In her system of 
espionage, 

She sent Parker at once with a note sum- 
moning Sabina to the hotel, and there she 
jaid her plans. , 

Sabina was to gothat very night to Mr. 
Lepel’s rooms, and was to make herself as 
useful as she could. 

It was presumed that Cynthia had not 
seen her with sufficient clearness for the 
encounter to be a source of danger the wo- 
man in black who had followed Westwood 
to Kensington Gardens. 

Sabina was toidto keep herself in the 
background as much as possible—to be 
silent and serviceable, but, above ail, to be 
observant; for it was likely that Westwood 
would try to communicate with bis daugh- 
ter, and, if he did so Sabina would be able 
to track him down, 

Floasy had completely lost all fear for 
herself in the excitement of her discover- 
108, 

It seemed to her that she and her secret 
were entirely safe, Nobody, she thought, 
had ever known of her understanding 
with Sydney Vanein days gone by; no- 
body had any clue to the secret of his 
death; so long as Hubert was silent, she 
had nothing at all to fear; and Hubert had 
succumbed to her so long that she did not 
dread him now, 

Nothiog seemed to her more unlikely than 
that aller 8o Many years he shouid deliber- 
ately divest himself of name and fame, 
clear Westwood’s reputation at the cost of 
his own, and sacrifice his freedom for the 
sake of a scruple of conscience, 

F lossy did not believe him foolish enough 
or selt-denying enough to do all that—and 
in her estimate of her brother’s character 
perbaps, after all, Fiossy was right. 

Sabina Meldreth presented herself to 
Cynthia and Mrs, Jenkins that evening, 
and was not very graciously received. 

However, she proved herseif both capa- 
ble and willing, and was speedily ac- 
knowledged—by Mra. Jenkins, at least— 
to be “a great help in the house,’’ 

Cynthia said nothing; she hardly seem- 
ed to know that a stranger was present. 
Her whole soul was absorbed in the task of 
nureing Hubert. 

When she slept, she did not leave the 
house; she lay on a sofa in another room, 
Shecould not bear to be far away from 
Hubert; and more and more, as tue days 
went on and the delirium was not sub- 
dued, did sne shrink from the knowledge 
that any other ears beside her own should 
hear the ravings of the patient—should 
marvel at the extraordinary things he said, 
and wouder whether or not there was any 
truth in them, 

“He talksinthis way because he has 
brooded over my r father’s fate!” Cyn- 
thia said to herself, with piteous insistence, 
“He must have been so much distressed at 
finding that I was the daughter of Andrew 
Westwood that his mind dwelton all the 
details of the trial; and now he fancies al- 
moat that he did the deed himself, I have 
read of such strange delusions in books, 
When be is better the delusion wili die 
away. It shows how powerfully his mind 
was aflected by what I told bim—the ocon- 
stant ory that he sees no way out of It 
shows how he must have brooded over tine 
matter. No way out of it indeed, my dar- 
ling, untii the person wio murdered Mr. 
Vane is discovered and brought to justice! 
And 1 almost believe that my father is 
right, and that the murderer, directly or 
indirectly, was Mrs. Vane, 

To Cynthia, Hubert’s ravings were tie 
more paintui because they bore almost en- 
tirely upon the great grief—the traged y— 
of her life, 

He spoke much of Sydney Vane, of 
Florence, and of Cynthia herself, but in 
such strange connection that at times she 
bardly knew what was his imeaping, or 
whether he bad any definite meaning. 

Presently however it appeared to her 
as if one or two ideas ran through the 
whole warp and woof of bis imagin- 
ation. 

One was the conviction that in some way 
or another he musi take Westwood’s place 
—give himeelf up to justice and set West- 
wood free. 

Another was the belief that it*was utter- 
ly im ible for Cynthia ever to forgive 
him for what he had done, and that the 
person chiefly responsible for all the iis- 
ery and shame and disgrace which had 
failen #o unequally on the heads of those 
concerned in *‘the Beechtield tragedy” was 
uo other than Florence Vane. 

l’arther than these vague statements he 
did not go. He never said in so many 
words that he was guilty of Sydney Vane's 
déath, and that he, and not Westwood, 
ought to have borne the punishment. 

Yet he said enough to give Cynthia 


cause for great unhappiness, Nhe tried 
not to believe that there was any founda. 
tion of truth for bis words; but she could 
not succeed, 

The ideas were too persistent, too logic- 
al, to be altogether the fruit of imagin- 
ation, 

More and more she clung to the belief 
that Flogsy was responsibie for Mr, Vane s 
sudden death, that Hubert knew it, and 
that for his sister’s sake he had concealed 
the truth. 

If this were an, it would be terrible in- 
deed; and yet Cynthia bad a soft corner in 
her beart for a man who had sacrificed 
his own honor to conceal his sister’s 
sin, 

Cynthia did not go back to Madame 
della Scala’s house, 

Flossy had done her work with the 
singing-mistresa as she hai done It elas. 
where, She blackened Cynthia’s name 
wherever she went 

So, two days after the girl’s departure 
from Norton Syuare, her boxes snd all 
her pvelongings were sent w her from 
ber former home without a word of apolo- 

or explanation. 

She felt that she was simply turned out 
of Madame’s house—that she could never 
hone to go back to it again. 

She was now absolutely homeless; and 
she was also without employment; for she 
had withdrawn from several engagements 
to sing at concerts, and at inore than one 
private house she had received an intiima- 
tion that her services would be dispensed 
with. 

No reason in these cases was given; but 
it was plain thatthe world did not think 
Miss West a very reputabie person, anid 
that society had turned its back upon 
her, 

Cynthia bad no leisure to think what this 
would mean forher in the future; at pre- 
sent she cared for nothing but her duties in 
Hubert Lepel’s sick-room. 

Her boxes were deposited at last in Mrs, 
Jenkins’s little house at the back; and 
there a small room was appropriated to 
Cynthia’s use, 

She was “supposed to be lodging at Mra, 
Jenkins’s,’’ as Sabina told her mistress; 
but she practically lived in Hubert’s 
rooms, 

Still it was acomfort to her to think ofa 
little room to retire to when Hubert should 
recover consciousness; but till then she did 
not care where or how she lived, 

Sabina found little to report to Mrs, 
Vane, who had now returned to BKeech- 
field. 

Cynthia went nownere, and received 
neither visitors nor letters. 

She had been interviewed by the police. 
Officiais; but they had not been able to get 
any information from her. 

As for Andrew Westwood, he seemed to 
have disappeared from the face of the earth; 
and some of the authorities at NSootland 
Yard went #0 far astosay that the report 
nade to them of his discovery must have 
been either an illusion of the fancy or pure 
invention onthe part of Sabina Meéldreth 
and Mrs. Vane, 


CHAPTER XLII. 


NID’S conscience was not at rest, 
During ber interviews with Mr, Kvan- 
dale she was inclined to think that he 

nusw everything, understood everything 
--even the difference between right and 
wrong—better than she herself knew and 
understood it; but when she was away Ler 
heart failed hert 

What if Hubert cared for her all the 
time? 

Would she not then be doing him a grie- 
vous wrong by forgetting that she had 
promised to marry hii when she was 
twenty-one? 

The General’s opposition to her engage 
ment would probabiy vanish like a dream 
when she wasa little older, if she anil 
Hubert showed an inclination to each 
other, 

‘There wasno real reason why they should 
not marry; aud Hubert knew that well 
enough. 

And what would he say when he heard 
that she bad weakly fallen in love with an- 
other inan, and wanted to break her word 
to himself? 

Enid sbrank back aud biushed with 
shame at the prospect before her. 

It was all very well for Maurice to say 
‘hat she must uct sacrifice herself; but was 
it nota woman’s duty to sacrifice herself 
for the good of others? She said #0 to 
Maurice; and bis answer was very 
ready, 

“For the eg of others? But do you 
think itis for Hubert’s good to marry a 
woman who does not love him, aud espe- 
clally if itisa woman whom he does not 
love?” 

“Ah, if I could only besure of that!” 
sighed Enid. 

She was not iong left in doubt. The 
General could not keepa secret; and, a4 
soon a8 he and bis wife returued Ww Beech- 
field, Enid felt that something was wroug 
—something she thought which concerne:! 
herseit. 

Flossy was very quiet; she eyed Kuid 
strangely once or twice, but shedid not 
tell ber about any of the events of the past 
week. 

It was the General who sighed over her, 
petted her, missed her at unusual times,and 
looked at ber withan air of pity that ihe 
gir! found almost intolerable. 

After three or four days of it, she broke 
through ber usual ruls of reserve, and asak 
ed Fiogsy what the General meant 

“You had better ask 
Vane, 

“—T pave asked h 
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“] suppose it is simply that Hubert is ill. 
He thinks probably that you are distracted 
by anxiety about him,” 

Knid colored guitily. 

“But we have good accounts of him,” she 
said, a8 if explaining away her own appar- 
ent indiflerence; “he is going on as well 
as we can possibiy expect, And I suppose 
you would be with him if be were danger- 
ously ili?’ 

“] am not very sure of that,” said Flossy 
rather drily; but she would say no more 
about It, 

It was after breakfast one morning that 
Knid insisted upon being aatistied by Mr, 
Vane. 

Sue and the General had, as usual,break- 
fasted together, and a letter bad just been 
received from the Doctor in attendance on 
Hubert, over which the General coughed, 
fidgeted, sighed, and was evidently so 
much disturbed that Enid’s attention was 
at once roused, 

For the earlier part of the meal she had 
been silting with her bands clasped betore 
her, not attempting to touch the food upon 
her piate, 

She had no appetite at all; she had paa- 
— Hight, and was little inclined to 
talk, 

Hut the General’s movements and gest- 
ures excited ber curiosity, 

‘Have you had any bad news, uncle 
Richard?’”’ 

‘No, no, my dear! 
well indeed,” 

“You mean Hubert?’”’ 

‘*Yes—yes, of course! Whom else should 
limean? You wouldn’t be alarmed about 
him atall; he will soon about again in a 
short time,”? 

There was a tone of mingled vexation 
aud perplexity in the old General’s 
voice, 

“te he conscious now?’ 
eagerly. 

ry at, NO—NOt exactly—light-headed a 
liltie, | suppose. At ieast —" 

“Who has written, uncie Kichard? Can 1 
see the letter?’ 

“No, no, no! Notfor youto read, my 
dear! It’s from the Doctor—notning for you 
w see.”? 

Kuid was slicnt then for s few minutes; 
then she spoke with sudden determinua- 
tion. 

“Uncle Richard, you are treating me like 
achiid! There is something that you are 
hiding fromimé which 1 ought to know— 
1 aim Bure of it! Will you not teil me what 
It in?’’ 

You are quite mistaken, my dear! There 
‘a nothing totell—nothing that ts, in the 
loust particular—nothing that you need 
troubly about at all,’’ 

‘There is something! Ob, uncie Riebard” 
-andehe rose from her seat and knelt 
down beside him, patting one arm around 
his peck aud fixing her wistful eyes upon 
his weather-beaten countenance—“tyou do 
not KNOW how much anxiety you cause me 
by being silent when | am sure that there 
is 8OInethiny Ip your mind which concerns 
iio, and which Lam not to know! Even 
if itis @ great misfortune—a great sorruw— 
| would rather know than imagine all 
sorts of dreadful things, as 1 do now. 
W hatever it is please tei: me, lt is cruel 
keep me in ignorance!’’ 

The General now looked puzzled and 
troubled, 

*ivu vad better ask lossy, deur,’’ he 
said pulling theends of his long white 
moustacne and looking away from the 
pleading face before him, “If there is any- 
— to tell, she could teil it better than 


He’s going on very 


Enid asked 


“1 don’t think so, uncle dear,” said Enid 
softly, 

Her eyes tilled with tears. 

“] would rather bear evil tidings from 
your lips than from those of any other per- 
son, because—because | know you love me 
and would not grieve me willingly. Is 
nbers worse than l know? Is he—is he 
dead?”’ 

*“b.ees ny soul, no!’ cried the General, 
“Why, what put that idea into your mind, 
child? No, no—he is going on as well as 
possible—upon my word be is!" 

“What isthe matter tuen, dear 
Kichard?” 

“It’s his nurse,” said the General 
perately, 

“His nurse?” 

Kuid’s eyes grew very large will ainaze- 
nent, 

“he ien’t a proper, respectable, trained 
iurse atall, Sheis just an amateur—a 
young woman who has no business to be 
‘here at all—not much older than yourself, 
hold, iy dear, That isthe reason that 
f.ossy would not stay. We found this 
young person nursing bi, andso we came 
away. Fiowsy was very much shocked— 
very inuch annoyed about it, I can tell you. 
| wrote to ask if she was still there, and the 
L\ clor says she is,” 

Enid’s white cheeks had turned crimson, 
but more with surprise than with anger. 
lhe General crossed one ley over the otLer, 
‘tu! carefuliy averted Lis eyes as Le went 
on; 

‘i don’t mean to say anything against 
her, Fiossy BHyS——bul you and 1 nave 
lothingy to dowtth that--she’s ota very 
Liew girl; that ia all. These professiouai 
sluyers and actresses selduin are. You don’t 
KUOW anything about such people, my iiltie 
Xirl, and itis all the better fur you. But 


uncle 


des- 


fubert should not bave friends 4imong peo 
f that kind, 
u Hubert 


disap 


ntled 


1 aut very wuch 
very inuch disap} 
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uncommonly pretty girl—I don’t deny 
that. Qn, of course there is nothing for 
you to be anxious about! Hubert be- 
= gee! —! 3 Rattoves and che was grate. 

’ — _ 

ae ny. you know,” <:, Sieceadinstas tape 
© General was rather proud of havin 
given thisturn to the story. we 

“But I think that was very kind and 
good of her,’”’ said Enid, with kindling 
6yes “Whvare you so distressed about 
it, Uncle Richard? 1| should like to have 
done the same for poor Hubert too, What 
is the girl’s name?” 

“They call her,’’ said the General, look- 
ing very much abashed—‘tney call her 
Cynthia West. Kut that ian’t her real 
name,”’ 

“UOynthia West?’ said Enid, in a low 
tone, 

She was recalling the day when she had 
questioned Hubert about Cynthia West. 
He had said that he knew her—a little. 
And this girl, whom he knew ‘‘a little,” 
bad gone to nurse him in his hour ot need! 
Well, was there anything particularly 
wrong in that? 

Tne General, having once begun the 
atory, could not keep it to himself. 

“It isa most extraordinary thing,’ he 
said, “how Hubert came to know her atall. 
I should have thought that he would steer 
clear of her—as clear as of poison--when 
he was engaged to you and all.” 

“Oh, he would not think of me at all!’’ 
saia Enid qaletly. “Why should he have 
avoided Cynthia West?” . 

“Why?” said the General, bringing his 
fist down on the table with a barg that 
wade the dishes rattie and caused Knid to 
givea nervousstart. “Why, because she is 
not Cynthia West at all! She is the 
daughter of that ruffian—that murderer— 
to wbom your desolate orphaned condition 
is due, my darling! She is Westwood’s 
child, the man who killed your dear father 
and who ought to have been banged for it 
long ago!’’ 

Kuia‘s band slipped from her uncle’s 
neck, She knelton, Jooking up at bim 
with dazed incred uloas eyes and quivering 
white lips, The communication had given 
& great snock to her trust in Hubert. 

‘‘Perhaps—-perbaps,’’ she said at last, 
“Hubert did not know,’”’ 

“Ob but he did--ne did!’’ said her uncle, 
whose wemory for dates and details was 
generally at fault, “If not at once, he kuew 
before very long; and he ought never to 
have spoken to her again when once he 
knew, As forall tbatstuff about bis not 
being quiet unless she waa in the room— 
about Ler being the only person who could 
manage him wnen be wae delirious, you 
know--why, that was stuff and nonsense! 
They ought to have gota atrait-waistcoat 
and strapped him down to the bed; that 
would surely have kept him as quiet as any 
Misa Cynthia Weat!” 

The Gieneral said the name with Infinite 
acorn. 

‘Ie that what they said--that he was 
quiet when she was there?” Enid in- 
quired. 

“So they satd—-so they said! [ don’t see 
the souse of it myself,” replied the General, 
feeling that he bad perhaps said a little wo 
much, 

‘+ Puen did he send for her?” 

‘No, my dear; he was unconscious when 
she caine, I velieve that his inan Jenkins 
was at the bottomof it all. He went and 
told her that poor Hubert was ill,’’ 

‘But I don’t quite understand. If Hu- 
bert did not se.d for Ler, what right had 
sue to come?”’ 

“You may well ask that, What right in- 
deeul An abominable thing, I call it, for 
W estwood’s daughter to go and nurse one 
of our family! Don’t grieve about it, my 
darling! If Hubert was led astray by her 
wiles for alittie time, you may be sure 
that he will be ashamed of himself before 
very jong. He has a good heart, and will 
not let you go; he loves you too sincerely 
for that, 1 am quite sure, So you must not 
fret.”’ 

“] don't; J shail not grieve—-in that way, 
uncle,’ said Maid gravely, but with perfect 
calin. “You mean that Hubert cares for 
her, and that she loves bim too?’ 

“| don’t know what she does,” raid the 
General, with a rather ominous growl. ‘1 
only know that there was some entanglea- 
ment — understan‘ling -- between them—a 
flirtation, 1 dare say--young men are not 
always fo careful a4 they ought to be--and 
perhaps the girl haa taken it seriously,’’ 

“Poor girl,’’ said Enidsofily, “I am very 
sorry for her!” 

“Sorry ? Sorry for Westwood’s daughter? 
Enid, you forget what is due to yourself 
and w your fatuer! [Po not speak of ber! 
Forget her; and rea assured thas when 
Hubert is better he will dismiss her with 
tbanke--if thanks are necessary—-and that 
we Shail soon #66 hiin here at Beechfield 
again. And, my dear, when he Is better, | 
will put no further obstacle in your way, if 
you suil desire tt e--the engagement WwW go 
on,” 

"aWen forget, uncle Kichard,”’ seid Enid 
very quietly, ‘that there was no real on 
yagement,”’ 

She bad always inalintained to herself be- 
fore that there was oue, He looked at her 
with wouder,« 

“But, uy dear, there was a sort of an 
understanding, you know; and Floesy 
aiways said that you were % fond of eacu 


otber. 
“oKjoasy did pot know, Koid answered 





jidiy. Thea sue withdrew herself from 


4 ‘ cling arin and rose & her 








nee, my dear child, we thought that this 
Miss Went ought to go away, because none 
of us can go tosee Hubert while she ia there ; 
if for no other reason, because she ia that 
man’s daughter; and | wrote tw the Doctor 
to inquire whether Hubert could not do 
without her now; and he says, No; that 
there would be danger of a relapse if she 
should go,”’ 

“Then of course you will say that she 
must be asked to stay until Hubert is bet- 
ter, nnole,”’ 

“Do you think #0, my dear?’’ 

“Oertainiv,’’ 

‘But it is naturally very painful to you, 
and toall of us, to think that Hubert’s re- 
covery is dependent on that girl. I oall it 
positively degrading!" cried the General, 
crumpling up bis papers and rising from 
bis seat in a sudden fury. 

“It ie paintui—yes,” said Knid, with a 
heavy sigh; “but I suppose that it cannot 
be helped;” and she turned sway, #0 that 
he might not see the quivering of her lip 
or the tear that rolled down ber paie choeks 
as she said the words, 

She went out into the conservatory aud 
sat down amongst the flowers, 

She had been toc proud to show the 
General hoe much she was hurt; but, as a 
matter of fact, she was very doeply 
wounded by what she heard. 

Her affections were not bruised--she had 
never cared for Hubert so littie in her life; 
but her pride bad received a tremendous 
blow, 

Even it he had only “flirted” with Cyn- 
thin West, asthe General had suggested, 
the flirtation was an insult to the girl whom 
he had asked in marriage. 

Indeed it seemed worse to Enid than a 
grande passion would have seemed; for 
ber readings in poetry and fiction had 
taught ner thata genuine and passionate 
love somstimes caused people to forget the 
claims of duty and the bonds of a previous 
affection. 

Hut the Gieneral bad not seemed to think 
thatanything of this kind existed; although 
the fact tuat Hubert’s deliriuin could not 
be quieted, except in Cynthia’s presence 
sbowed, even to Knid’s innocent eyes, that 
some strong sympathy, some great mutual 
attraction, united them. 

It it were #0, Iinid asked herself, could 
she blame him? What had sie herself 
done? 
Had she got given her heart away to 
Maurice Evandale, although her word was 
plighted to Hubert Lepel? 
But then, sie said to herself, she had 
never professed any great affection for Hu 
bert; sie bad not taken the initiative in 
a way. 

6 need not have asked her to marry hit; 
he might have left her perfectly fros. 
She felt indignantly that she had been 
trifled with; that he had asked her to be his 
wiie without caring to make ber #0, and 
that be migbt perhaps have trifled in tue 
same manner with Cynthia Weat, 
if that were the case, Mold Vane said to 
herself that sne could never forgive hin, 
He had profaned love itsell, tue holiest 
of earth’s mysteries, and sie resented the 
action, although she inight gain by it her 
owu freedoin and bappiness, 
it was even possibie that this gain might 
be denied her, 
Suppose, when he was better, that he 
came back and claimed her promise, repu- 
diated Cynthia’s attempt to earn his yrati- 
tude, and explained his conduct in such & 
manner that no fair-ininded persou could 
refuse him credence ? 

W hat then could she do? 

Enid felt that she might not have the 
strength to fight aywinat bin uniess Maurice 
were at berside ; and Maurioe had, unfortu- 
nately for her, been suddenly summoned 
to the North of England Ww attend his 
father's death-bed, 

He had left Keecifield with many fears 
for KEnid’s welfare; but be was of oourKe 
obliged to go, and had had no opportunity 
of declaring binoseif to the (ieneral #4 «4 
suitor for Enid’sa hand before his departure, 

For the moment, therefore, knid was 
quite alone; and, seeing the net in which 
she was caugbt—a netof fraud and trickery 
aod lies—ber heart failed her, and ane felt 
herself be! piess Indeed, 

She was in far more danger than #he 
guessed; for Mra, Vane looxed apon heras 
a deadly enemy, and was resolved that #6 
snould never bave the chance of confiding 
what she knew tl another person, 

From what Hubert had said, the gir! bg 
made up her wiod to tell him all sie Know 
when once she was bi« wite, 

To tell Hubert waa what Fiomsy was 
resoived that Enid should never do, 

She should never marry Hubert or avy 
other man; #s%oner than betray Flosuy «4 
secrets, Enid Vane should die. 

The white «till woman with the brown 
eyes and yellow hair was ready lo face tie 
ehavuces of detection ; ready to take iife, i! 
necessary, ralher tian see her pians defeat 
od and herself disgraced, 

With Kold out of tne way, koe might not 
be safe; but sie woulu be salor than she 
was now. 

She took note however of the warninuy 
toat Varker bad yiven er, 

She bad been going too fast 
more careful for tie future, 
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Sue must proceed by such siow dogroes 
that Mr, Ingiedew hiuisel!l should be as 
ovlved, 

And sue wiuet chauyé her pians ais fovr 
she found that kenid no longer t 
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of Miss Vane, and his remarks had caused 
the surgeon to send a alimple tonic mixture 
instead of the soothing draughts which 
had formerly excited some surprise an: 
even some indignation in the Kector’s 
mind, 

He did not much believe in soothing 
draughts, as he soon elicited from Mr, In- 
giedew that they had been put up in con- 
formity with Mra, Vane’s views in the case 
rather than acoording to what Mr. Ingiedew 
himself thought necessary; and a word 
from the Kector, whose medical know- 
ledge was really considerable, caused Mr, 
Ingledew to change his opinions very 


speedily. 
At the same time, tonica, like otner 
things, could be doctored; and, as Mr, 


Evandale was out of the way, Enid's wel- 
fare lay, for the time being, at Flomny’s 
mercy. 

She began to sufferin the old way--frou 
dizziness and pausea and pains for which 
shecould not account, with an utterly in- 
explicable weakness and languor,different 
from all her former symptousm 

Perhaps Mra, Vane had altered her treat. 
ment. 

At any rate, it was oertain that some 
inysterious factor was at work stealing the 
xirl’s energy away from her, diminishing 
her vitality, bringing her, In short, to the 
very gates of death. 

And so tnsidiously did the work proceed 
that even Parker, who had had suspicions of 
her mistress, scarcely noted the atvance of 
Knid’s melady. 

There were no more fainting fits 
ing definitely alarming; but day by 
the girl grew weaker; and no one 
or guessed the reason whiy. 

Knid's nights were restiess; but she had 
not been disturbed since Flomy'’s return 
from London by the white figure which 
she hed seen at her bedside. 

She told herself that Maurice was right 

that her nerves nad played her fame, sod 
that the appearances had been a mere 
phantasm of ber Imagination, 

She quite lost her tear of seeing It again; 
and, although she bad held no further oon- 
versation with the lector after Mra, Vane’s 
arrival in the house, she Was reassured and 
strengthened by the remembrance of his 
words, 

When she awokein the night-time now, 
she knew no fear, 

Aud yot--it was about three weeks after 
the beginning of Hubert Lepel’s tilneas 
ber heart gave a wild leap when she opened 
her eyes one night and saw In her room, by 
the faint light of a gilmimering taper, the 
ghostly figure of a woman clothed from 
nean to foot in white, 

She stood, not by the bedside, but by the 
mantelpiece, with something-—-was it 
medicine-phial 7—in her band, 

What the visitant was doing [nid could 
not exactly see ; but she started up ; and at 
tue moyerment the white weman turned and 
showed her face. 

Enid uttered an exclamation, a sort of 
gasp of terror, for her worst fears were roal- 
ined, 

The phantoin which she had dreaded 
had come to her again in spite of Maurice's 
prounines of ald, 

He nad forgotten to pray for’ ber; perhaps 
the childish notion crossed her mind thet 
perhaps because of bis forgetfulness toe 
ghost wan there, 

But was it a ghost, a phantom of the 
senses, and not a living women after ali? 

For the tave which met the girl's e6you was 
not one thatshe could esily mistake, It 
was the face of Florence Vane, 
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“SQuUINT ” AND SPKOTAOLES A recent 


write, ou Ophthalmic surgery calla atten- 
tion to the fact that many cases of Maquint’’ 
In obildren, which, if lett to thetinel vom, 
become #O pronounced thatonly #« surgical 
operation can be of services to them, would 
be easily cured bythe ure of proper spec- 
Lacles if seen by s Competent specialiat in 
the earlier stages of the affection. 

The present generation, he says, has wit- 
nossed many linprovements in the opera. 
tion for squint. The objects to be aimed at 
by operations Vave beooi6 well understood, 

Hut it Is eteted that board schools and 
other educational establishinenta are still 
vousily engaged in manufacturing fresh 
cases, though, thanks Wo linproved spect. 
acies, there are now tewer squint requir- 
lug Operation than formerly, 

Aye is bardiy @ bar Ww the wearing of 
Kpectacies, quite young children soon be- 
coming accustomed to their use, Lt is pow 
4ibie that onthuspisastio spéecialista nay Kome 
Limes carry their principles too far. 

Tone sightof so many boys and girls in 
streets and schools and offices with ‘“apec 
taclos on pose” in not 6ncoouraging. 

Still, if many of the youthful pationts are 
ineré@ly Undergoing @® Loui porary treatment 
for squint, there is less reason for regret. 

Undoubtedly It is better for a ehild to 
Wear #pectacion fora few years, and thus 
to be cured, than lo have to run the rikk of 
tendou section in later Life, 
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“Call no nan bappy till he 
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ivVing i6 less apt tO change for one thingy 
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it net all of fe to live, 
For living may be dving, 

A Jally death of grief and wor, 
of teare, and eobe, and sighing! 


The moments pases Like sands of tia 

Withic au houwr-glass Bowing; 

Iiet what they bring of Jovy or @eriet 
lrepende on what we're sowing, 


If nobie deeda and kindly words 
From our warm heare are Dowtng, 

lhen life eceme full of songs of birds, 
Thro’ summer suns cine glowing 


A MAN’S FRIEND. 


ree 


VUA!THHALYV 


fq\iikkb weeks went by, filled with the 
usual routine of the season's gaities 
aud Parliamentary business, Letb- 
bridge combined both, wilb the marvellous 
capacity for enjoying bimeelf, and work- 
ing beard, which his #«plendid strength, 
mental aad physical, gave bi, 

But wen’ began to aay that he was knock- 
ing bimaelf up. His face waa looking thin 
and haggard, He was not himeelf in the 
House, and in*soclety he seemed to be grow- 
ing absent-minded, 

Hiix friends remonatrated, and the Duke 
@ Carticton meeting bim one night at a 
jarge reception, advised hitn strongly, am il 
be felt a personal interest in the matter, to 
take « long rest when i’arliament closed, 

His daughter also, that sane evening, took 
bitn to task, 

The Lady Winifred Dacro was looking 
oven toveller than usua!, and with the fires 
of love, despair, fear, raging in bis heart, 
Lethouridye bad lingered as near to her as 
be could, 

tle followed her from this reception to a 
balltat which she bad prouiised to give bin 
two deuees, and it was only to have these 
thathe wout, lt was at the ball that she 
spoke, 

“W Lat is the matter with you, Mr, Loeth- 
bridge?” abe asked, with a pout, ‘You 
have scarcely ap oken a dozen words to me 
all through these two waltzes, Are you 
ir’? 

“Would you oare very much if 1 were?” 
he askodl, eagerly. 

‘Il should care,”’ she said with a laugh, 
but paling a litie. You must not get ili, 
W hat would ou: side do without you?” 

“I’m not thinking of that!’ with bitter 
impationce, for her loveliness, and tne 
thought of how soon it would. pass out of 
his reach, inaddened him, ‘Do notooqvette 
with me. Would you be sorry, if 1 broke 
down and falled?”’ 

“J ahould be very sorry,’’ she said, keep 
ing her oyes on the feather-fan with which 
she was toying. ‘Because if you failed to 
bevome famous, you and I would never be 
allowed —able to meet again,’’ 

Ho understood her perfectly. If he suo- 
ceeded he might be allowed to win her—— 
She loved him already, he saw that. 

Bat if he failed to fulfli the promises 
formed for him, she was lost to him for 
over; and then as if it were not enough to 
be bauished froin her presence, there was 
the public disuonor the days were so rap 
idly bringing him. 

This would kill ber love. He would not 
even have that remembrnnce & take into 
the exile of death, 

For he bad made up his mind that he 
would not face the disgrace of the ox posure, 

He would die first. And only those pa- 
pore stood between him and life! 

“] will not fall,”’ he exc aimed, with fierce 
passion, ‘t will sell iy soul rather to win 
you,”’ 

Then, as he saw how he had frightened 
her, be added gently, wilh a strange aiulle, 
“men bave w do bard battles sometimes, 
for the women they love, Luckily, the 
women sit too far off to hear the blows,’’ 

Lethbridge paced out the rest of that 
night in bis own roouw; ana withthe dawn 
he bad come to a decision, 

lie waa engaged that morning to a Par. 
jiamentary breakfast, and, afterwards, until 
luncheon, Was Occupied with some of Ads 
constituents, 

As soon a8 he was free, he drove to 
Jenkin's chambers, Kut when he arrived 
there, a cierk told him that he bad not been 
there all day, and was not expected, 

Uniess be were at bis house on the river, 
none of the clerks could say where Mr, 
Letibridge;could find him, 

Cursing the strangeness of his ill-luck— 
jor Le had never known Jenkins to be 
sosent before, without at least leaving word 
where, in case of great emergency, he 
could be found--Loetubridge left the oftios. 

Pomeossed uow with an overmastering 
susire to carry (hat decision of the moruing 
into efleet, he look the train for the nouse 
on the river which Jenkins bad rented for 
the suuiimer, On the chanceof! fluding him 
Lhere, 

He bad to drive some little distance from 
Taplow station after he reached there, and 
thus it Was growing rather late in the afier- 
hoon, When the carriage stopped atthe gate 


leading Ww the house 
Peltitig t iriver lo wall there for him, 
ashe wou d only bedelayed a few moments 
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Yos, her master was there, she said in 
anawer to an ing of Letbbrid He 
was in the garden; she would tell him. 

A passage ran from the front door through 
the house, to another door opening on the 
garden, which sloped down to the river, 
Tris tarther door, framed in roses, stood 
wide open too, and, through it, Lethbridge 
caught a glimpse of sunlit sward. 

He did not know what possessed him, 
unless it were that feverish, desperate de 
sire to basten the end; but Inetead of stay- 
ing In the room to which the housekee 

od bim, he followed ber down to that 
farther, rose-framed door, 

There was a sound of voices, and of a 
laugh, which be recognized, and yet did 
not recognize, 

But It took bim suddenly back to bis far- 
off schoolboy days. 

Jenkins used to laugh like that when, in 
boyish, unthinking happiness, he and L sth- 
bridge amused themse! ves together. 

When he reafhed the doorway, be was 
roused for a moment from his own terrible 
preoceu pation. 

The acene he saw was so totally different 
from anything he expected from Jenkins, 
A tea-table was set under a tree on the 
lawn, and about it were two or thre com 
tortable chairs, 

A pale, fragile girl, looking as if sane had 
just risen from # dangerous iliness, leant 
back In one, smiling happily. 


Near her was a stout, matronly-looking 
woman, showing by ber bonnet painful at- 
tempts at adorning berself for the occasion 
She sat on the edge of her chair, polsing 
her sauoerful of tea on the tips of her fin- 
gers, while her cup stood on the grass at 
her feet. 

Her red, coarse, but honest face showed 
her anxiously evident to appear at ease, and 
ber bands looked asif charing were her 
dally occupation. 

At the tea-table was another girl. For 
sbe looked but a girl this afternoon. 

A long day in the sunny, rose-scented air 
had browned and tinted her cheeks and 
lips, and intense aoegeent had given back 
youth to her eyes, She was pouring out 
the tea, while Jenkins stood by her side, 
waiting to oarry it to his strange guests, 

All the women were poorly, and, with 
the exception of the elderly one, simply 
clad, They looked like workwomen, ex- 
cept that the one at the table had something 
indescribably refined in her face and car- 
riage, 

In an unconscious way, Lethbridge took 
in the whole scene, and then his own in- 
tolerable personal excitement obliterated 
everything. 

Jenkins,too absorbed in watching the face 
upilfted laughing to his, did not notice his 
housekeeper’s approach till she spoke, 
Then be looked up and saw beyond, in the 
doorway, Lethbri ge. 

Every drop of blood left his face, till it 
becaine ashen grey. He set down the oup 
hastily on the table, and made a step or 
twoforward, Then hestopped, and turned 
back to bis guests, 


“I must leave you for alittle. Mra, Gale 
will gee that ” Then he turned away 
as if he had forgotten to tinish bisgentence, 
and went forward to join Lethbridge, 

Neither of the men spoke a word in grees- 
ing, and Jenkins, leading the way into a 
small room near, closed and locked the 
door, then turned and faced Lethbridge, 

“You have come is 

“Yoes,.’’ Lethbridge made a hasty gesture 
to prevent Jenkins saying aloud what he 
had come for, ‘1 bave decided. I could 
face ruin, bat not dishonor. And there 
is no other way. We must not iose any 
time, eltber, The shareholders are 
Jenkins you know what must be done to 
save mel? 

Jenkins nodded, 

“And | say, Jenkins,” In feverish eager- 
ness, with @ strangé, hoarse laugh, ‘tyou 
shan’t love by it We have stack together 
ever eines that——”’ 

*Oompict we 
ing—— ’ 

“Curse you, Jenkins!” with a shudder 
ing look about bim, “What the deuce do 
you mean by speaking like that?”’ 

“I don't know, It was the thought of 
destroying those papers, perhaps. The 
money was his, and-—’’ 

}ie stopped. He was going to say, the 
wowan who should have inherited, and to 
whom they were about to do this irrepara- 
ble wrong, Was there—ciose—in his garden, 
But somenow, he could not speak of her 
to—this man, 

“Curse youl” sald Lethbridge, tiercely, 
again, ‘ = do you oali itsuch au ugiy 
name? We did not know he was there, 
Kut there, 1 can’t stay any longer; I'll 
leave it you to do when you like—wihen 
it is safest, 1 can trust you; you’ve never 
failed me yet.’’ 

Then he burried off, to take up cnce 
more the busy, ambitious, honored ifs, 
which had been bis since his schooldays ti) | 
now, leaving Jenkins once more, too, 
the underground work, which he had done 
frou the old schooidays til now, 

it was Jenkios who had bel ped and saved 
him, over and over agaip, from the result 
of bis wild extravaganoes, bis fasiidious 
tastes, bis ambitious alme, to which hisownu 
modest patrimony bad helped so |ittie, 

By trickery, corruption, bribery Jenkins 
had worked in Lothbridge’s cause, wiiie 
Lethbridge sailed fair beforu the wind of 
public approval, Jenking being perfec.ily 
willing to run the risk of infamy for the 
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chance of wealth; and Lethbridge had 


accident, they bad passed into Jenkine’s 
keeping, was dead; and Jenkins bims-if 
would benefit iargely, It would be suffi- 
cient to set him up above the necessity of 
business, 

This was a consideration, for 
Jenkine’s mode of practice was nin 
to excite suspicion among his b ers 0 
the robe; and one or two bad begun to 
luok rather coldly on bim, 

He was quite young yet; little over 
thirty. It would be a serious thing to lose 
nis business so early in life, One or two 
suarp actions of his would, if known, be 
sufficient to get him struck off tbe rolls, 

It would be a wise thing to feather his 
nest now, 80 that, in case of emergenoy, be 
could retire to it. 

He stood motionless for some moments 
in the ereeper-shadowed parlor, from 
which ali the sunlignt had withdrawn. 
Then he went out again to his guests, 

He was giad to get out into the hot sun- 
shine again, for he seemed to have grown 
oold in the shadows of the room, from 
which the westering sun was cat off. 

They had apparently been very happy in 
his absence, @ had a strong suspicion that 
two atieast had enjoyed themselves much 
more when freed from the restraint of his 
presence. 

For Mrs, Jones was leaning back,talkin 
volubly, interspersing her words with lou 
laughs, which ceased suddenly with a swift 
upright movement back to the edge of her 
coair, at bis reappearance; while Maria, 
who bad sela into the more oon- 
venient, if less elegant fashion, of drinking 
hot tea from asaucer, bastily poured it back 
into her cup, and tried to look as if she had 
still been taking it after the fashion of Mr, 
Jenkins and Phemie Day herself. 

But the latter looked unfeignedly pleased 
to eee him back. Her quick eyes, too, had 
discovered something that the others had 
not noticed, 

Sue had eeen the Dianching of his face, 
aud bad foared that the messenger in the 
doorway had brought bad news. 

She looked up at him now, but though 
still a little pale, he gave no other signs of 
trouble, and, as he sald nothing, she did 
not like to ask, 

But her unspoken sympathy expressed 
itsolf in her voice and eyes; for Le had een 
so good to them that she couid not bear to 
see bim in trouble, 

Maria had left the hospital two days pre- 
viously, and Jenkins bad suggested that a 
day in the country would do her good, and 
persuaded Phemie;Day to give up ber work 
for afew brief hours aad bring ber down 
tu his house on the river, 

To make it pleasanter for them, he had 
asked them to invitethbe woman who shared 
the other garret on that top landing, and 
who—bonest and respectable—had been 
kind in many ways to them, 

The three lived up there, keeping them- 
selves sloof from the rest of the inhabi- 
tunts of the house—not always too re- 
spectable. 

They had enjoyei their day very wuch, 
and in different ways expressed = their 
tuanks, when the fly, ordered by Jenkins 
for them, arrived to take them back to the 
station, 

Maria thanked him shyly, though the 
pretty eflect of her blushing face was rather 
spoiled by a nervous giggle, 

Phemie let ber band rest in his—for he 
seemed to have forgotten that he was 
holding it—and only said “Thank you,”’ 
vut her eyes shone like two atars, and her 
lips were as soft as he had dreamed that 
they might be that afternoon, three weeks 
before in her garret, 

Mra, Jones dropped him a courtesy, and 
when be, with an effort at equality which 
did him credit, seeing how totallyfanaccus- 
tomed he was to ladies of her position and 
oocupation, held out his band, she touched 
IL for # woment with her own coarse, hard 
palm, and then dropped it as if it had burn- 
ed her, But shé made a speech. 

As Jenkins politely assisted her into tha 
fly after the others, she glanced with what 
su8 meant to be an arch and meaning look 
at Pheimie, 

“Lor, &.r, you’ve been most kind; quite 
the geutigman, We'll never forget that 
beautiful chicken, and puddens, an’ things, 

But me and Maria knows who we've got 
io thank forit. You wouldn’t a done it to 
sich a8 we, if it badn’t a bin for Pnemie. 
Any one cao sce with ‘arf an eye ad 

At a word from Jenkins, the driver 
touched up hia horse, and the end of Mra 
Jones’s speech was scattered in the air, as 
she was jerked back in her seat. He id 
hot know why he had given the sigu, Per- 
ueps for Phemie’s sake, 

For the last he saw of her, was with the 
crimson of outraged delicacy staining brow 
and throat, while her beautiful, steady eyes 
iad fallen, ih shocked and troubled shame, 
to his roses, whico she held in her banda, 








CHAPTER V., 

UT this last cousciousness of Phemie 
B Wee iostin a sudden rusb of over- 
whel wing emotions let loose by Mrs, 
Juues’s coarse, siuiple jesi. Jenkins walk. 
vd oack through the Louss, and out again 
to the river edge, where be stood staring 
down atthe water as it eddied and rippled 
between the rushes and reeds, and caught, 
outin the deeper stream, strange red re- 

flections like blood, from tue setting sun, 
He was not thinklug. His brain was too 
stunned by the suock of tuat wild tumult 

uf feeling. 

But, siowly, one distinct thought formed 





always dealt fairly by bia, paying him wei! 
| for bis work, as he had done when Jenkins | 
lagged ior DID al Fcucol,. 


~~ 


Lethbridge would profit enormously 

16 destruction of tuese papers, of whose 
existence no one knew save they two, for 
the person from whose bands, by a strauge 


rr) 
She cared for him. Her flushing tace. 
the glad welcome of her greetings; the ten. 
der sympathy of her 6yes that afternoon: 
the lingering touch of her hand—al! wid 
m. 
And, as this thought sent through bis 
whole being « thrill of the most exqu'site 


delight, a yore) ge revolt i 
Lethorlage his soul. ae 


Why wuld be think of Lethbridge’s 
necessitv? Whvy should not he, Jenkins, 
marry Phemie Day himself? 

Lethbridge bad despised her; called her 
old and faded; jeered at her being a work. 
woman. He had refused to save himasif 
this way. Let him fall, then! The bond 
that held the two together was no longer 
that of on 

Jenkins, looking back, with that bot re. 
bellion and defiance in his heart, could 
not remember the time when it did exist, 
The more he searched, the farther vack his 
thoughts carried him, until he was not 
certain that effection did not die on the 
night that they com passed the death of that 
old man, 

They had stuck together since; but it had 
been a bond of wutua! interests, of old per. 
sonal influences and aswclations. A bond 
cemented on Lethbridge’s side by fairness 
of dealing—ior’ Lethbridge had always 
been fair and generous to Jenkins, trom 
the school days when he had paid him 
handsomely for doing work he would not 
have done himeeif. 

Jenkins acknowledged this, though, of 
late years, the two had outwardiy drifted 
rather far apart; for it was net good tor 
Lethbridge,fin bis position before the cyes 
of the world, to seem to bave dealings with 
aman generally known to be as unscrupu- 
lous as Jenkins, 

But;Lethbridge had never tried to shultis 
out of bis obligations, 

And Jenkins, growing cooler, and being 
able to acknowicedgs this, determined that 
if he married Puewie, he would deal fairly 
wo, 

There would be enough in that accumu- 
lated fortune to save Lethbridge, and keap 
nimeeif and Phewle in affluence all their 
life, 

Of course, there would be a bresch be- 
tween them, never to be healed. They 
would, perhaps, never speak to each other 
again, But Jenkins was not sorry, 

In a vague kind of way, as he thought ol 
Phemie's pure, true eyes lovking on to his 
own life, ne began to see that it would be 
better for him if there were no Lethbridge 
and only Phemie,. 

He fell asleep that night and dreamt of 
her. Bexutitul dreams, almost like a fore- 
taste of Paradise, 

She was always with him; her voice 
sounded in his ears; he held her in bisarivs 
But it was curious that the air seemed 
heavy with some powerful fragrance, whicu 
be recogniz3d and yet coulu not find a 
nawe for, 

And once, as her Jips touched his that fra- 
grance waa so strong, that it oppressed and 
almost suffocated him, like some subtle, 
deadly perfume, and in his struggle for 
breath, he awoke, 

But the dream had been so vivid, that 
its influence still lingered, and the room 
seemed astili faint with that strange, sweet 
scent, 

He knew itnow, It was the scent of the 
poplars by the wicket-gate in tue old schoul 
grounds, 

The next morning he went to Bolton's 
Rents. He timed his visit about twelve, 
which was their dinner hour. He could 
not speak before Maria; but he would per- 
suade Phemie, during that brief respite 
from toil, to come out and take a walk with 
him, 

That morning’s wo¢k should be her very 
last of dreary, drudging siavery. ‘This 
morning, though the sun was still pouring 
down hotly on the close alley and court, 
and the sialned, defaced houses, he saw 
none of tne distiguremenis, He did not 
even notice the everlasting clamor of the 
quareiling, playing, crying cnildren,. 

Oa the coutrary, be saw ail sorta of other 
thingss a pot of soarlet bloom at one of the 
windows; a girl feeding her canary al an- 
other; while he haif stopped to look st & 
chubby little urchin wno smiled up at him 
with the face of a Greuse, 

But he hurried ou syaiu, all his caluiness 
and coolness forsaking bim uw, 45 Ue 
neared her house, 

He mounted the stairs, grown 80 familiar 
to him; he reached the ianding, with its 
wonderful adornments, 

Mra, Jones, as usual, was out at her daily 
work, and her door was closed. [ut 4 
sudden wist dimmed hia sight, and fur 4 
moment be could not see tbat other one 
When the wist cleared, and with it & cu- 
rious faintness of hearing, be saw tliat her 
door was ajar, and tarough it came sounds 
of a man speaking. 

“Do you think that after the years I have 
loved you and waited to win you, that | 
will let you send me away, Poemie? 1 will 
not go.’ 

“But you must!” it was Puemle who 
spoke, in a sweet voice, a Little hoarse 4 1d 
sirained, “Ou, Lawrences, duu’t torture ie 
wo! For it is torture, Do you think ist 
if I did not love you 1 would sead you 
away? I will not stand batween you ald 
this good fortune. Your uncle is sorry ‘Ot 
the paet, and senda for you, and you iis. 
go Do youthink he wouid ever fore ’' 
you, if you said to him that you had takel 
a working woman for your wile?’ 

“Pnemie! Asif I would give you | 





iteelf oat of the cuaos, He loved Phemie a hundred fortunes!” 
' . 
) as ; 
-— “Ah! But you qill, for l Ww 
lt was incredibie, preposterous, mad: but | marry you now. Il sbal! go away 
L was trus 118 loved the woian to whom woere and bide mysel!, au pra a.w 
ne was aboat »do that rrib " “es . : ; s 
cond dae : ie b i © wrong that you may be bappy 1 the ue ® 
AG then a20lber thought was siruck out | has cometo you. Ou! Lawreace! 
ciear, 


now #he broke, for a m> meat, lato 
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and the listener knew that she was cryin 
on that man’s breast, “Itis bard! And 
au) not sostrong a8 I thought I was! 
Some oneasked me the other day if I would 
like to be rich! And I thought of you and 
of our long love! And now if I were rich 
| wouid not send you away, for you need 
pot accept your uncle’s offer. ut I am 

r,and a working woman, and I will 
never warry you! Never! fut if Heaven 
lets us meet in eternity, and you have not 
forgotten me, you will find my love waiting 
there.” 

Neither here, nor in eternity. Jenkins 
had never thought of eternity and its insues, 
in his eager getting of gold, he had not 
had time, 

Now be was suddenly perfectly conscious 
of eternity, and the possibility of earthiy 
loves living on into it, and through it. And 
tuis woman’s love would not be his now,or 
tor ever, 

He went downstairs, out into the court 
and through the narrow alley, and inw the 
crowded thoroughfare beyood. 

There he lost himself in the great tide of 
humanity, ebbing and flowing ceaseless! y 
through night and day. 

Meo looked at his ghostly, white face and 
wondered if he were ili, or were haunted 
by acrime, But he walked past them with 
always the same quiét, steady steps, and 
they let him go upvaccosted. It was no bus- 
iness of theirs, 

Uader tne burning sun, through the 
noise and traflic, anheeding all, be went. 
O! how far he went or where he went, be 
had uo consciousness, though he must 
have turned back trom somewhere at /aat, 
as be found himeeif in the evening outside 
his own office door, 

It was Saturday, and all the clerks bad 
long gone home, tor he was a considerate 
and 6ven kind employee, and gave them 
the holidays he did not take himself. 

Ho let himeelf in with bis key, and, lock- 
ing timeelf in his Own private room, re- 
mained shut up there for some hours, It 
was #ix when he entered it. He came out 
as & neighboring clock struck half. past 
nine, 

H@ was no longer of the same asben 
pallor; his 6yes were quiet and keen onoe 
more, But bis face hau aged asif the hours 
since twelve had been years, 





CHAPTER VIL. 
KE drove to Lethbridge’s chamvers,and 
ll found him ing He had just roturn- 
ed from a political dinner, and was 
pou Out again to meet the Lady Winifrea 
Darcy at a reception she was attending that 
ud bt, 

At Jenkins’s request, be went with bim 
into tue library—the roum where, a sbort 
few weeks before, they had discussed the 
iuatler of destroying the papers, 

Jenkins stood at the writing-table think- 
ing of it. 

He hud lifted a sharp, dagger-like paper- 
knife from the table, and was slowly and 
thoughtfully twisting it in his supple 
fingers, 

Suimetimes in bis face, and the movement 
of bis bands, sents cold chill to Leth- 
bridge’s heart, 

Hut tt was not physical fear, 

‘What brings you here to-night, Jen- 
kins?” he asked, with an effort at a natura! 
jJaugh. “I thought you were generally 
kKinohing pescefully among your roses at 
4b this houg,”? 

‘Roser! What roses!”’ he said rather 
sharply. 

Tnen be remembered there bad been 
rosen, Only a woman, with sweet, grey 
«ys, bad carried them all away with ber— 
80 any, that she had laughingly protested 
as be recklessly outdown every fragrant 
blocim of crimson and yellow in bis pretty 
garden, 

‘Oh yes, the roses,” with an odd note in 
bis voice. Bat it wasn’t about them that 
Iceme, 1 wanted to see you to-night, | 
feel 1 have inade a mistake, It is too late 
now to go back. A man at thirty-two can’t 
xO back and take up his life on a new tack, 
Perhaps I wouldn’t if I could; perhaps to- 
morrow J shali uot think as] do to-day. 
ut] sell not give myself the chance, 
Ouly, while 1 seethe mistake I’d like to 
\eil you. It seems to have gone back a 
long way. It began before 1 knew you. 
butl can’t help thinking that knowing 
you, Ought to have made a diflerence. You 
wore strong, and brave, and free, and hap- 
py too. I never was, Of course it isa 
cowardly way of putting it, And I don’t 
iu@an to blame you for whatIl am. I wasa 
liar, a coward, a cheat,then. And I| aw 
tbe same now. I dare say I should al- 
ways have been the same. Ili isonly that 
now andtnen I remember odd sorts of mo- 
lonts—one, almost the clearest, and about 
tue last that was of any account, was that 
hight we fired the house—when even I, 
coward and liar as I was, seemed to feel as 
it I'd like to be something else; and they 
make me feel, somehow, as if 1 might have 
been different, if wy cheating and lying 
bad been kicked out of me instead. But 
there, itis no use going on at that; there 
ien’t time,” 

“W hat are you driving at, Jonkius?”’ ex- 
claiined Lethbridge. 

He wes wondering if Jenkins had gone 
mad, but felt instinctively that for bitoseif 
it was something worse ‘than madnoss that 
moved his old school-fellow, 

“] have come to say that I wili not 
destroy those papers, nor give them up Ww 
you!” 


out « large revolver and covered Leth- 
a 

“Tam going to givethose papers up to 
Phemie Day. No—I have not gat thous on 
me,’’ 
Lethbridge, with a murderous gieam in 
his eves, looked as if he meant to dare the 
revolver, 

“I wil! shoot you dead if you advance a 
step,” Jenkins continued, ‘You will 
never be able to touch them. But though 
you will not have all, you shall bave 
enough to save you. I ghall see tothat. I 
Came, tonight, to sree you, and tell you 
what you must do, ishall taxe all the 
blame of detaining the papers, You are to 
know nothing oftheirexistence. You will 
come Out Of this clean, as you have come 
outof every transaction in which | have 
bad to do, Now, 1 bave said enough to 
prépare you. You are tostay quiet till the 
end ovmes; and then, all you have to do is 
to know nothing. Whatever happens you 
are safe froin 
not have the fortune.”’ 

*Do you think me such «# fool as 





“You will not follow me one step! If 
you attompt io,ortry to detain me one 
moment longer now,! shoot you dead first, 
and blow out wy brains afterwards, Then 
willcome the exposure, avd men wil! 
know you for what you are—a villain and 
folon,’”’ 
Sull covering him with the revolver, 
Jenkins retreated fo the door, 
Lethbridge, filled with hate and fear, 
With the ciawiny beads of moisture stand. 
ing thick on his brow, had to obey, 
For once, Jenkins was much stronger 
than he. 
A moment longer he waa alone, 
A strange Nemesis had come to him, The 
weaker boy, who had been bis tool, whose 
vices he bad contew ptuousiy made use of, 
when he was archouiboy biuiself, had ‘n 
their manhood, by his help, by bis tempt- 
ing, over and over again, drawn out the 
weakiess and vices of his, the stronger, 
nature, 
Wasit not Jenkins bimeelf, who bad 
suggested ths burning of those papers, in 
such tewpting colors that Lethbridge bad 
yieided; until now it was tue very desi 
of his soul to get posseesion of them? 
And now, at the last, when all depended 
op it, Jonkins turned traitor, 

And yet he might Lave known 
would come to this, 

So long a8 he, Lethbridge, had been the 
highest bidder for his service, they were 
his; now he had pone over to the eneuiy. 


that it 





CHAPTER VII, 


ENKINS went straight down to his 

house near Taplow, No one was wait- 
ey) ing up for him, for he was uiways 
woughtful of his dependents. 

He was bungrvy and faint, for hoe bad test. 
ed no food since the early morning. 

But. after all, as he thought, it did not 
matter, 

He must have been a little light-headed, 
foras he opened bis study door, the room 
seemed full of the scent of the poplars. 

He closed the door gently, aud going 
over to the table, put out the light that was 
burning on it. 

Then he drew up the blinds and looked 
out, 

There was no moon; but the far-off stars 
shone down passionless, watchful, on the 
hushed earth. 

He stood for a womeut vaguely thinking 
how quiet It all was, 

Then he roused himself with a long- 
drawn breath like aiwan Striving against 
the sleep that ix stealing over him, 

“Good-bye, Phemie,’”’ he said, turning 
away frou the stares and the quiet trees, and 
silent, sleeping earth-life. 

7 o * 7 a ~ 


They found him, in the morniog, quite 


The doctor said be must have been dead 
an hour or two, 

There was vo need to inquire into the 
cause of bis death, 

Tue faint, unmistakeable odor Of prussic 
acid was the witness, 

The first post that morning brought 
Phemie Day 4 letter, dated from the night 
before. 

it was from Jenkins, 
the letwer but hersell. 

But it moved her terribly. 

She went straight down to his office, ss 
one of the directions in his letler vruered, 
and there she heard the painful news of nis 
death. 

The chief clerk bad also found a letter 
awaiting him, whem ke artived in the 
morning, acquainiing fii wit the fact 
tbat Miss Day woullcall, and giving bisa 
instructions concerning the papers, 

These papers proved her to be the tains 
ing beiress of Jonathan Day. 

Before the year Was Over, slic Was # rich 
woman, «ud married to the love of her 
life 

She dealt 
bridge. 

in Jenkins’s letter to her, he had stated 
without betraying lis sins, that Lethbridge 
was terribly in ueéed of assistance, aud tia 


No oue 6ver saw 


most generously by Letii- 


ishonor, though you wm | 


The latter having some years before, 
made bis will in his favor, 

He did not wisb any of bis own relations, 
who had treated him so harshly in his 
youth, to bave it, and he had no one else 
but Lethbridge to leave it to. 

Ky help of thia, and Pheimle’s splendid 
itt, Lethbridge tided over the difficulties 
which had #o very nearly taken another 
naine, 

[THM END.) 

14UMIN1OU8 PALNT,— Until now the oom. 
mercial manufacture of luininous paint haa 
been confined to England, where a single 
factory turcs outa small supply ata price 
of about $3 a pound, 

This enormous cost seems to have pre- 
vented the use ofthe paint except asa 
curiomty, and it ia fortunete that a firm in 
Austria, basfound means to produce it, 
and place iton the market at 50 centaa 
pound, or about cne-sixth of the English 
price, 

Even at 50 cents a pound, a substance 
composed of roasted oyster shells and sul- 
phar might, weshould suppose, be manu- 
factured at a good profit, but at that price 
it is likely to come into extensive use in 
the future, 

W herever it can absorb light during the 
day it will give it forth at night, and it is 
suid thata railway carin Kngland, which 
bas had its oellings painted with it was so 
brilliantly illuminated that one could see 
w read anewspaper in itduring the dark- 
est night, without otber light, 

With all due allowances for enthusiasm 
of early Cxperimenters, there iano doubt 
that oars with ceilings #0 painted would be 
pleasant to ride in, whether one could real- 
ly see to ride In them or not; and for mak- 
ing key-holes, stairways, and sign boards 
juminous the paint would be invaiuable, 
lis application to stairways is a particular- 
obvious one, and the Austrian inanafactur- 
ors furnish a kind of wall paperon which 
the paintcan be used to better advantage 
than on the bare plastoring. 

The paper, wnich is ofa leathery texture 
is first treated with lime-water, and then 
primed with acowposition furnished by 
the same firin, 

Aftor this is dry two thin coats of the 
luminous pain are applied, and the whoie 
may then be varplahed, 

——_> —-. a 

QUEER JURIES.—Two examples of the 
mode in which juries sometinies decide 
may be named. in one case, at the Ansizes 
in a Midland wwn, in England, a gicl was 
charged with the murder of her illegiti- 
mate child, 

The evidence clearly pointed to her 

guilt; but the circumstances were paintul, 
and wo the general relief of everybody 
in the court the Jury declared her not 
guilty. 
Asked privately how they came to deliv- 
er such a verdict, the foremau stated that 
he bad seen the black cap lying on the 
judge’s bench and the sight was too much 
for bim; he badu’t the beart to bripg in a 
verdict of guilty. 

“Aud the others?’’ 

“Oh, well,” said the foreman, ‘ten of 
them were neighbors and customers of 
mine, aud 1 easily persuaded them,’’ 

“What about the eleventh wan?” 

“Well, he was a farmer whoin | didn’t 
know; and | said to bim, ‘Well, Mr, 
Chuiwps, what do you think sbout this 
case?’ ‘Ou!’ be replied, ‘1 ain’t thought 
nowt about it at all, sir!’ ”’ 

Yet the trial lasted for the whole of a 
day. 

Te other case ja a Welsh one~—a trial for 
murder, The prosecution had broken 
down on @ point of law, and the judge “di- 
rected” the jary W fiud the mau not gull- 





ty. 
yisut all the syme, they delivered a verdict 
of gullty. 

His jordship, in # volco that thundered 
with wrath, oxplained that be, and not the 
jury, was the judge of the law, and asked 
thom what they meant by defying bin dl- 
rection, 

‘On, Indeed, ny lord,’’ #aid the foreman, 
with a bland Celtic sinile, **but the inan at 
the turnpike wid us he knew Peter Jonos 
did it.” 

tie ee 

A SWINDLKK in Vienna, who had bor- 
rowed large suis of money aod had col- 
lected a great deal of jewelry which was 
unpaid for, knew be could not yot away 
from the city by tra'n, #. he advertised a 
balloon a*ecension anid a parachute perform- 
ance, tle got the balloon made on credit, 
4i40, and, in couspany with his wife, not 
only went up, but went off, His capture 
was a4 Curious af his escape, That evening 
4 pigeon came Ww Vicnns bearing #dispatch 
trom #@ corrospondent Ww the Carrier Pigeon 
Club announcing the descent of the bal- 
loon, #nd the man Waa Boon caught, 

_ ——- 0 eee 

“What is the matter?” ioquired the re- 
porter as ho tock out hin note-book and 
narried up to the dilapidated bummer who 
head just beeu Dred bead-firet out of a ward 
caucus,-- You mwiay say, air,” replied the 
battered vagabond, pleking ap bis bat aud 
piscing it on bis bead witu much dignity, 

‘Lbat there is notulug the matter, | bave 
siuaply goue out Of politica, Tiat’s all,”’ 
—-— —-— 
About two weeks ago Charlies Mignard 





speedily. 

He jeft the matter iu ber bands, 

He knew what manner Of woiunan ahe 
was, and she did not betray his trust ina the 
leset. 

Sbeand Lethbridge, a4 Connections be 
cane, outwardly, fairly good friends 





**You villain!” 
Lethbridge blazed out 


rage, terror distna ry 


in «a perfect fr 
P Je 


a 


wid y, mle uld never couquer 


‘ eat ¥ er Mie 


#2 COupositor Of Hoboken, wes stuug on Lia 


Liip near the nose by an jusect. He rubbed 
tue spot wilh his Soyer wien ft itched, and 
fyoe swelled terribly. He died on S 

lay last, «4 7 je thought that ti eucl 


° ° 
Scientific and Useful, 
Tue EKrue,—To bathe the eyes properly, 
take a large basin of cold water, bend the 
head close over it, and with both hands 
throw the water with some force on the 
gently-closed lids, This has something of 
the same eflect as a shower-bath, and has a 
toning-up influence, 


To Kusr Brass Haiant.—To keep 
highly polished brass tree from tarnishing 
cover it with a thin ooat of varnish made 
of shellac dissolved in alcohol. So lon 

as the varnish remains the brass wil 
continue to remain bright The article 
should be warm when the varnish is to be 
applied. 


BRICKS FOR TRIMMING.—A new hy- 
draulic brick is now wanufactured in 
eight different shades of red and brown, 
which, on cheap houses, is designed to 
supply the place of brownstone or sand- 
atone tor trimmings. The shades of color 
run from a rather dark-brown to a reddish 
hue, and at a superficial glance might well 
be taken for the stones the place of which 
they supply. 

Sort Ooa.,.—The belief that smoke from 
ott coal may have beneficial sanitary of- 
fecta is gaining ground. It is claimed that 
the sulphur in the coal when burned be- 
comes sulpbuarous acid gas, a well-known 
disinfectant. Further, that creosote and its 
allied products are thrown oll with the 
furnes of bituminous ooal, and that an at- 
mosphere oharged with carbolic acid must 
be freer from germs of disease than an ap- 
parontly purer air, 


OuTTINe GLAss.—One of the new ways 
in which electricity is used is to cut glass 
in factories, The glass is encircied by a 
fine wire that is connected t) a amall bat- 
tery. The wire is then drawn tightly and 
the ourrent turned on, Naturally, the 
wire is heated, and the beat extends to the 

lass under it. When in this state, water 
# poured on and a clean break effected on 
the path of the wire, Logically, the thicker 
the sides of the cylinder are, the cleaner 
will be the out, 


TRANSMITTING LIGHT BY Wikk--A 
I’ renchiman, M, Uourtonne, announces that 
he will shortly make public a discovery Le 
bes made which will enable people to use 
their eyos in the same way that the teie- 
phone adda to the ordinary powers of the 
ear—that is, as the telephone enabies us to 
hear sounds from a long distanoe, the teie- 
phote will enable us to see far-ofl objvcta 
He maintains that bis invention will per- 
mit of the transmission on a wire of juimi- 
nous Vibrations, through any kind of ob- 
stacle, for thousands of miles, The user of 
the twiephote, it is assumed, can soo 
whatever is visible from the instrument at 
the other end of the wire as oasily as if he 
were on the spot, 

-— ll eo ee 


Farm and arden, 


SHBLTHK.—tHoens roosting in the treo 
will be subject to roup when east winds or 
dain pness reaches them. The fall is more 
unfavorable to poultry than the winter, 
Nbelter of some kind should always be 
provided, 


Ture Lanv.—Every crop grown on the 
farm takes someotulng from the land, and 
if land is be retained in fertility it must 
be fed with manure or fertilizer in order 
that it may regain that which is lout 
through crops, 


GkKarsSs.—In towne and cities people 
might have grapes with but litile trouble if 
they would planta vine ortwo, No iat. 
ter if the surroundings are paved with 
brick, the vines inay be carried to the seo- 
ond or third story and trained in front of a 
ee ey = Np Krapor enough for aw tamily 
inlgbt grown, 


LKAKING MILK.—In reply to an inquiry 
for a remedy for cows leaking milk, an ex- 
change gives tule: Blue vitriol (sulphate 
of copper), two ounces, tn six ounces of 
water, thoroughly mixed and applied tothe 
ood of the teat two or three times, or till 
the difficulty is removed, The efficacy of 
the solution is doubtless due to ite astrin- 
meoncy. 


THe Horsr.—Neover whip a horse when 
he is frightened or nervous, or try to force 
it up to the object that has caused the 
alarto; draw in on the reins, suddenly 
speak Gul with amurance tuat you are not 
afreid, then turn the animal a little froin 
the unpleasant sight and bid it go, A biow 
of # Whip upon @ frightened horse givow it 
doubie causé for violent action, 


THe Dathy.—A flagstone toor with 
vomented joints ts best for the dairy. 
Wooden floors are apt to rot out, and 
bricks absorb the epilled milk, soon 
becowsing very Ollensive, If bricks are 
used, the floor should be koptl painted 
ail tue time, and oven with thin oxztra 
trouble it 4 potKso yood as Magstone and 


coment. The Nagstone underground im a! 
Ways OnFily kept cool, as a dairy tor 
should be, 

LAMBS A “Lamb Ciub” has been 
formed by @ party of Tennsesse sheep mie 
for the purpose of breeding and seliiny 
spring ianmsbe lo the Dest a) vVeulayy. ’ 
lariat are woptto the New York 11a 
roast palns being taken to secure 
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Of Uncliens Things. 

The customary delay snd roundabout 
way of doing things in omicial life has long 
since been aptly christened by the name of 
‘red tape."’ But it is not only in public 
(fice and with public cfficials that ‘‘red 
tape” exists, It is of many kinds and ap 
pears in numberless places. 

One: variety of the disease consists in 
words, phrases, functions and ceremonis! 
observances out of which the spirit bas 
fled, or the understanding, or both. 

Our ordinary social life is largely built 
on structures of this material, as citics 
stand on wast thicknesses of chalk com- 
posed of the deserted habitations of count- 
leas myriads of tiny creatures long de- 
ceased, Our words are often sepulchres, 
with no lite in them. 

A certain vicar assured his readers some 
yoars ago that the well-known marriage 
service as uttered by his brides and bride. 
grooms exhibited curious deterioration. 
One of the sentences which the latter has 
to uller was quite commonly rendered 
thus: 

‘With my body I thee wash up, and 
with all my worldly goods I thee and 
thou.”’ 

This was matched, and even exceeded, 
by the lady’s variations of her part, in 
promising to take her husband ‘‘to ‘ave 
and to ‘old from this day fortn’it, for bet 
terer horse, for richerer power, in sigger- 
ness else, to love cherries and a bay.”’ 

They knew they were being married, 
and that this marvellous coil of red tape 
was somchow,a necessary part of the func. 
tion; but the attlemp: to explain how and 
why would have smitten them with par- 
alysis. 

The distorted sentences, texts and hymna 
thus repeated by thousands of good and 
simple soule daily would stagger us if sta- 
tistics could be obtained. 

Child piety 1 @ beautiful and simple 
thing, and is often in danger of being 
throttled by red tape; but generally is lie- 
some and buoyant enough to escape. 

In what sweet freedom of all meaning 
the scallop of a Child’s soul will dance over 
& sea of words, neither knowing nor caring 
for the profundities below. Still it is not 
children orly who are ready to gabble 
words without meaning in the name ot 
red tape. 

Another variety of red-tapeism consisis 
in the conservation of decrees, orders, cus 
toms and ceremonies from which reason 
has porished, as the snails out of the dry 
spxii—shells that roll about chalk downs. 

Even the dog is subject to this com 
piaint when he turns round three times 
before lying down because his ancestors 
did so W makes bed in the long prairic 
grass. 

‘‘Leave your stick, sir,’’ eaid a door 
keeper to & gentleman who was passing 
into apn exhibition. 

‘But I haven't got a stick,’’ the visitor 
replied 

Then you must ; and buy 


rdere 6 a8 OVCry gonlLcman is k cave bis 


elica 


The well-known instances of the two 
Russian sentinels are in point here. One 
stood at the entrance of a passage and 
cried, “Keep to the left!’" the other 
mounted guard in the middie of a grass 
plot. 

The origin of the first regulation was 
traced back, through a generation, to aa 
occasion when the right wall of the pas- 
sage had been painted; and the second sen. 
tinel quite unconsciously commemcrated 
the advent, ina previous century, of an 
unexpected little snowdrop which charmed 
the Empress of that day, and was ordered 
w be guarded. 

It is clearly the duty of society to return 
dead things to cust as soon as possible, and 
not to bury them in oak coffins, resisting 
the kindly influences that make for disso- 
lution. 

Life, we are told, ia the sum of the in- 
fluences that resist dissolution ; there may be 
therefore some life in red tape, but it is not 
a wholesome lile. 

When a creed or custom is dead, call in 
the burying-beetles, and let them forth- 
with undermine {t and inter it. 

It is dreadful that a thing be kept alive 
by red tape after it is dead, like that 
wretched man in Poe's tale who was mes- 
merized while dying, and when at last re- 
leased fell intuw the crumbling relics of a 
death of long ago. 

We do not advocate cremation. There 
are always some devotees whose feelings 
would be harrowed by the visible smoke 
and flame; but do not deliberately obstruct 
dissolution. ‘‘Earth to earth, ashes to 
ashes.’’ 

And when anything that holds ourselves 
or the world back is traceable to anything 
in the nature of red tape in any of ite va 
rieties, let it die, or, rather, put it out of 
the way at once. 

——— —  ———EE 

Witnout perfect confidence marriage 
happiness cannot be permanent. It is not, 
as Shakespeare says, ‘‘a sweet marriage.’’ 
There can be no true union where, either 
through pride or fear, or the consciousness 
of mistakes or errors, one conceals from, 
or attempts to deceive the other, or holds 
back from any motive that which each has 
a mutual right to know. Want of confi- 
dence on the part of the husband, after the 
novelty of married life and having a home 
of his own has worn off, is frequently prac. 
ticed from the foolish fear that by confiding 
truly in his wife she may exact it as a 
right; and his pride takes alarm lest, trust 
ing W his other and often tar better half, 
he may risk the loss of some of his boasted 
independence. The wife is sometimes 
tempted to concealment, and sometimes to 
deceit and falsehood, through fear of her 
husband's anger or dread of his ridicule. 
The only pertect remedy for all this is per 
tect confidence, and, above all, avoiding all 
confidants of either sex. 


PakiNG up one’s Cross means simply that 
you are to go the road which you see to 
be the straight one, carrying whatever you 
find is given you to carry as wel! and 
stoutly as you cap, without making faces 
or calling people to come and look at you. 
Above all, you are neither to load nor un- 
load yourself, nor cut your cross to your 
own liking. 

It is not sufficient to constitute ourselves 
just men and women that we strictly pay 
our debts, keep our promises and tu)fi] 
our contracts, if at the same time we are 
stern where we should be kiad, hard where 
we should be tender, cold where we should 
be sympathetic, for then we pay only half 
our debts and repudiate the other half, 


Eacu human life is a crystal, rather than 
a surface; it has many faces, and each face 
scoms to him who sees it a complete ite; 
and yet all the facea form buta part of the 
vue life whose depths are concealed from 
sight. 

SINCERITY is speaking as we think, | e- 
lieving ss we pretend, acting as we pro- 
tees, performing as we promise, and being 
as we appear to be. 


— 





It is not intellectual work that injures 


} 


the brain, but emotional cxcitement. Most 


inch Can stand the severest thought and action With an evening of 
| Sludy Ol which their brains are capable 
! gud be none the worse for it, for neituer 





thought nor study interferes with the re- 
cuperative influence of sleep. It is ambi- 
tion, anxiety and disappointment, the hopes 
and fears, the loves and hates of our lives 
that wear out our nervous system and en 
danger the balance of the brain, 

Tune is seldom a line of glory written 
upon the earth’s surface but a line of suf. 
fering runs paralle) with it; and they that 
read the lustrous syllables of the one, and 
stop not to decipher the spotted and worn 
inscription of the other, get the lesser half 
of the lesson earth has to give. 

We do not please Heaven more by eat- 
ing bitter aloes than by eating honey. A 
cloudy, foggy, rainy day is not more heav- 
enly than a day of sunshine. A funeral 
march is not #0 much like the music of 
angels as the song of birds on a May morn- 
ing. 

Worps are little things, but they strike 
bard. We wield them so easily that we 
are apt to forget their hidden power. Fitly 
spoken, they fall like the sunshine, the 
dew and drizzling rain; but when unfitly, 
like the frost, the hail and the tempest. 


THERE is, of course, much rough work 
to be done in the world for which grace 
and courtesy might be deemed super flaous; 
but wherever they can be applied, there is 
no doubt that they greatly sweeten and 
beautify life. 

SPARE moments are the gold dust of 
time. Of all the portions of our life, spare 
moments are the most fruitful in good or 
evil. They are the gaps through which 
temptations find the easiest access to the 
soul, 

THE wise man makes equity and justice 
the basis of all his conduct. The right 
forms the rule of his bebavior, deference 
and modesty mark his exterior, sincerity 
and fidelity serve him for accomplish- 
ments. 

PERVISHNESS may be considered the 
canker of life that destroys its vigor and 
checks its improvement, that creeps in 
with hourly depredations, and taints and 
vitiates what it cannot consume. 

As benevolence is the most sociable of 
all virtues, so it is of the largest extent; 
for there is not any man either so great or 
so litle but he is yet capable of giving 
and of receiving benefits. 

Tx bard strata of circumstances through 
which one’s life rill must filter and force 
its way, may make it purer and clearer, 
just as all hard strata are the filtering 
stones of water. 

THE common practice of cunning is the 
sign of asmall genius; it almost always 
nappens that those who use it to cover 
themselves in one place lay themselves 
open in another. 

THE great secret cf avoiding disappoint- 
ment is not to expect too much. Despair 
follows immoderate hope, as things fal! 
hardest to the ground that have been near 
eat the sky. 

Many who would not for the worid ut- 
ter a talsehood are yet eternally scheming 
to produce false impressions on the minds 
of others respecting facts, characters and 
opinions. 

AN individual can not change the condi 
tions of society in which he is obliged to 
live, and must either conform to them or 
be cxcluded from intercourse with his tel- 
lows. 


Tat which is good to be done, cannot 
be done too soon; and if it is neglected to 
be done early, it will frcquently bappen 
that it will not be done at all. 

NONE are too wise to be mistaken, but 
fow are so wisely just as to acknowledge 
and correct their mistakes—especially mis- 
takes of prejudice. 


We should round every day of stirring 


are taught nothing by experience unless 
we muse upon it. 
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The Werld’s Happenings. 


* There are over 1.000 amateur photogra. 
phers in Chicago. 


There are 28 729 known thieves over 1) 
years of age in Kogiand, 


One in five of the entire population oj 
Great Britain is in the Sunday schools, 


A “pink and green party”’ at Vineland, 


N, J., turned out to be a watermelon feast, 


Hereafter each infantry regiment of the 
French army will contain four velocipedists, 


It is asserted that there are 80 difterent 
varieties of tomato, not including the canned, 


An old guide in the Acirondacks esti- 
mates that there are no less than 50, 000 deer and 5, 100 
bears in those regions, 


Out of 28 murders committed in London 
last year, in only six instances were the perpetra- 
thrs brought to justice. 


« Aman, woman and two children have 
just arrived in Elmira, N. Y., from Kansas, having 
made the long Journey on foot. 


Chicago has a uaiversity that confers any 
honorary degree, from M A.to L. L. D., for the 
reasonable sum of from §10 to $%. 


A judge down in Tennessee has in. 
structed his grand jury ‘‘to indict all persons who 
publicly express infidel sentiments, *’ 


As iron expands with the heat, the Eitlel 
tower is said to be five inches taller when the tem- 
perature is high than it js in the cool of the day, 


A variety show is on the road in which 
a Japanese ‘‘artist’’ walks barefooted up a sort of 
adder composed of axes with the sharp edves upper- 
inost, 


A London journal stater that shirts of 
chain armor, which cost about $00, are now worn 
by more than one distinguished person on the Con- 
tinent. 


Women have often successfully hid 
valuables intheir hair, and a young French lady 
recently found a 1000f, note in her deceased mother's 
chignon,. 

There are now 101 geographica] socie 
tlesintheworld France comes first with 29, Ger- 
many next with 22, and Great Britain third with 9 
societies, 


M. de Freycinet, the French statesman, 
has issued a commission to inquire into the feasible- 
ness of employing swallows locarry war messages, 
in lieu of carrier pigeons. 


A cow in Connecticut chawed to a pulp 
ber owner's discharge and pension papers, They 
fell from a pocket of the farmer's coat which was 
hanging on a stone wall in the fleld near the cow, 


Four tramps were put up at public auc- 
tion In Missouri, the purchaser of each being enti- 
tled to his services for four months, Two of them 
brought $2 each, one 75 cents, and no bidders for the 
fourth, 

There are 90 political journals iv Paris, 
65 Journals devoted torclence, 21to sport. 23 to the 
theatres, 26 to the fine arts, 60fo trade, 75 to juris- 
prudence, 120 to medicine and 30 to fashions, There 
are, besides all these, 75 illustrated Journals, 


Connecticut has her share of districts 
with curious nawes. A writer saysin going to West 
Rocky Hill from East Berlin one passses over Coo- 
bull Hill into Pumpkingtown, sees l’eat Swamp, 
Hang Dog, Vexation, God's Acre and Two Stones, 
now Griswoldville, 


Few persons, if any, now living, will 
again date a document without using a‘’’%."’ It now 
stands on the extreme right—Iss). Next year tt will 
take second place—189, where it will remv#in ten 
years, It will then move into third place— 1900, and 
there will rest a century. 


When the Austrian Emperor saw the 
review at Spandau, he learned for the tiret time 
that the smokeless powder, which was used with 
such effect, had been invented by an Austrian 
apothecary and offered to the Austrian Government, 
but had been declined, 


Grand Rapids, Mich., offered a bounty for 
the killing of English sparrows, and up to date boys 
have slaughtered over 10,000 0f the pests, In adidl- 
tion the boys nave filled a horse with bird shot, 
punctured the leg of one of their ber with (the 
same, and put out the eye of ne 


A fire that broke out in the shaft of a 
coal mine at Birmingham, Ala., imprisoned a miner 
and is mules. The miner was reached about 10 days 
afterward and was found to be dead. Elghteen days 
after the fire the mules, which were much further 
back in the mines, were reached, andall but one o 
the 16 were alive although too weak to stand, 


The fire method of starting a balky 
borse was tried by a farmerat Beaver Falis, It was 
successiul, and more, too. The wagon was loaded 
with oats, which were ignited, and the animal, in 
dashing around, spread the fire to several stacks 
of oats. These were destroyed, leaving the farmer 
without even asaleable remnant of bis oats crop. 


An English scientist has been makins 
experiments to determine the Important part which 
light plays in the development of animal life, A 
dozen tadpoles were confined inabox from which 
every ray of light was excluded. Tne resuit was 
that only two of them developed into frogs, and 
these were short livedt, The others increased cuon- 
siderably iu size, but never left the tadpule form, 


A dog owned in Red Hook, N. Y., by 


one Flynn, recently chewed up and swallowed a #2 


bill. As the canine bad no commercial value lie was 
killed and the fragments of the bill, including (the 
plece which bore the number, were recovered, They 


were forwarded to the Treasury Department at 
Washington aud a new bill was duly returned w 
Fiynun. 


A remarkable system of carrying little 
lidren as passengers seema to have been I ' 


ice hitherto upou e Kusela 
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THE VOYAGE OF LIFE, 





BY LOUI®E MALCOM ATENTON, 





soon our voyage of life will be over, 

With iis tempests and shipwrecks at sea, 
And my soul the query Is asking, 

Is Heaven's dear harbor for me? 


Not in my own strength am I sailing, 
At the helm of my bark Jesus stands; 

*Mid the billows and breakers He guides me 
Safely on toward His own happy lands, 


There my loved ones are eagerly waiting, 
To greet me with rapturous joy; 

No atom of pure love abating, 
A love without earthly alloy. 


The voyage of life is too stormy, 
One can but rejoice at its end, 

Where, safe in the arms of the Saviour, 
Harth’s sorrows again can ne'er rend, 
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A Simnel Charm. 


BY Ae Yo R. 














cake?’’ 
The o/d woman regarded her ques- 
tioner with surprise, 

‘Mak’ a Simnel, Miss Nina? Ay, I 
reckon I’d be shamt o’ mysen if I couldna; 
an’ arealowd Bury Simnel, too, boiled 
and baked, an’ wi’ saffron, an’ maybe wi’ 
a cbarm, But folk nowadays think theirsen a 
sight too grand fur to need charma,”’ 

The two were standing in the kitchen of 
the Mill Farm, an old-fashioned kitchen 
with a stone floor, and whitewashed walls 
ornawented with shining pots and pana, 
The door was wide open, letiing in a flood 
of sunsbine, 

‘Through the doorway cne caught a 
glimpse of the farmyard; the river beyond, 
with the little foot-bridge; and the mill, a 
@ioud of spray rising from the water. 
wheel, that splashed and thundered, fil- 
ling the air with a murmurous drone,above 
which one heard the chirping and twitter- 
ing of birds. 

Across the river lay broad meadows, atar- 
red with celandines, and, yet further, thick 
woods, the lestiess trees standing out dark- 
ly against the blue. 

“Charms, Deborah?” repeated Nina, 
looking over the green fields with serious 
yray eyes, while a sunbeam entangled it- 
self in the brown meshes of her hair, and 
turned it to gold. ‘What sort of 
charue?’’ 

“Love-charms, o’ course. Eh, many’s 
th’ lass l’ve known put a charm in th’ 
Simnel cake, if th’ lad as hoo’d set her 
heart on wouldna’ speak. I mind puttin’ 
acbarm 1’ aSimnel cake fur to mak’ Matt 
Thompson oppen his mouth. I’d been 
walkin’ out wi’ him nigh on three year,an’ 
I thowt it wur about toime to talk o’ gettin’ 
wed. Sol made aocouple o’ Simneis, an’ 
put th’ charm i’ th’ simalles:, an’ set oft 
whoam, I wur’ stayin’ wi’ an uncle then, 
lt wur a Saturday afternoon, an’ I met 
Matt at the first stile, ‘I’m takin’ mother 
a Simmel,’ i says, ‘and 1’ve made another 
for thee, I’ligivetheea bit now.’ Wi’ 
that, 1 broke a bit off He wok and ate 
it, an’ says, ‘Lass, tha’sagraidly hond at 
Simnels, This here’sagrand un, Let’s 
hia’ it fur a weddin’ cake; it’ll keep three 
week, We'll get parson to put up tb’ 
askin’s to-morrow,’ Ay, that wura quick 
charm, sure enow.” 

“And what was the charm?’’ 

‘Tha takes a bit o’ fern-root that has 
th’ black mark in it—tha’ wun pull it at 
ih’ new moon—an’ two white beans an’ 
one black one—tba mun choose ’ein at th’ 
full moon—an’ grind ’em all to powder,an’ 
stir it into th’ cake. When once th’ charin 
is 1’ the cake, theer’s nowt mcreto do but 
to moind as tha’s th’ first woman to give 
tne lad aslice on’t. it dunnot water woo 
gives it to bim afterwards—it’s th’ firat 
woman. Thasees?”’ 

“Tl understand.”’ 

“Ay, i’s a good charm,’’ repeated 
Deborah, pausing, with uplifted ruiling- 
pin. ‘1 dunnot know a better,”’ 

The inner door opened, and a pretty, 
dark-baired girl put her head into the wit- 
chen, 

“Deborah, you wicked old woman! 
Why didn’t you tell me that charm? 1 
luight have used it. I’ve heard every 
word; it’s a lovely charm!” 

“Eh, Miss Molly, th’ lads coom quick 
epow wi’out anything o’ that @ort,’’ aud a 
smile stole over the old woman’s face. 

“Would you like to make the experi 
ment on anylody, Nina dear?”’ 

Nina Croft blushed. It was a very falut, 


| KBORAH, can you make a Simnel 


Neeting, wild-rose blush, but still it was | 


not escape 





superintendence. We will make one each, 
you and I, and Deborah shall make a third 
—8 big one—for the household, as she al- 
ways does, Our iittle Simnela,” with « 
significant nod, “we will dispose of as we 
think fit, There is plenty of time to gather 
the charm materials, This week is new 
moon, and before mid-Lent Sunday there 
will be a full moon; so——” 

“W heer’s th’ cranberries fur th’ tart?’’ 
inquired Deborah, looking up from her 
pastry. 

“The cranberries? I forgot them,” 

Molly disappeared, and returned with a 
large brown jar full of the bright red 
fruit, 

“These are the last,’’ she said, setting 
down the jar. ‘Nina, wiil you come out 
with me? Mother is in the Robin fieid, 
looking at the new Alderney Frank has 
give: her, Come and choose it a name,”’ 

Mra, Rushton had been left a widow, 
with an insufficient income and one 
daughter—Molly. 

Of course, relatives and unthinking 
friends had solved for her the probiem of 
how to live by glibly observing that tbere 
was enough for herseli, and Molly must 
teach. 

It is always 80 easy to assume that every 
girl has an inborn talent for teach- 
ing. 

But Molly declared she “oould teach 
nothing, she was positive.” She “hated 
the idea; besides, she knew nothing either. 
Also, she would not leave her motber,”’ 

And as for Mrs, Rushton, no wonder the 
poor soul shrank from a lonely life in 
lodgings. 

At last, after much thought, mother and 
daughter decided upon taking the Mill 
Farm, and becoming ‘‘farmeresses,” as 
Molly remarked, 

By letting most of the meadow-land they 
reduced the farm to manageable dimen- 
si0nS, 

Their little income paid the rent. They 
wisely did not attempt to grow oereals, but 
confined themselves to eggs and poultry, 
milk and butter, fruit and vegetabies; 
things that found ready sale in the manu. 
facturing town of Yale, four miles 
away. 

Wealthy people in the town, who had 
known Moily’s father, made a point of 
purchasing direct from the Mill Farm. 

So the Rusbtons led a Susy and heppy 
life in the fresh air and the siniling coun- 
try; a life infinitely better for both than 
toil of teaching for the one, and weary 
solitude for the other. 4 

“Of course,” sald Molly, to her achool- 
friend Nina, “1 cannot afford frocks to go 
to entertainments, so I never go any where, 
But old friends often come to 866 us, par- 
ticularly insummer, We are not at all 
dull; and there is 80 muchto do, that the 
days seem to fly.” 

This was Nina’s first visit to the Mill 
Farm, Her stepmother haa joyfully as- 
sented to ber spending three months with 
Molly Kashton; for Mrs, Croft intended 
going abroad for that period, und had no 
great wish to take her step-daughter with 
her, 

To the town-bred girl everything was 
n3w and delightful; and Molly bad won- 
derful news for her when she arrived, Did 
Nina recollect Frank Hope? He used to 
come to their house in Yaie in the old days, 
He was a mill owner, 

Surely Nina must semnember him; he 
was such a dear fellow, and 80 good louk- 
ings. Well, Nina muat be her brides- 
maid, They were lo be married in the 
sulmIner, 

‘tand your mother? Wil! she leave the 
farm?” inquired Nina. 

“Ub, no; shé says she has grown fond of 
it, and it gives her occupation, 1 sbaii not 
be far away from ber, for we shall live at 
Yale, I dare say she will bavea cousin of 
mine to live with her when I am gone; but 
notuing is settled yet.’’ 

Her future being #0 happily assured, 
Moily Kushton had no need of the Simnel 
cherm, In truth she thought no more 
about it, 

it lingered, however, in Nina’a mind, 
Charms were mere silly superstition, she 
told berself, 

Nevertheless, when a Alilver crescent 
suone in tie blue, somebody pullod up 4 
root of the brown, withered bracken in the 
yarden hedge. 

The fern grew by the little white gate 


through which Dr. Octavius Lurniey had 
passed 80 often lately, in attendance on 
Mrs. Kushbton, who had aprained her 





foot. 
’ yt was well now; and Molly and 


i 4 saat tic 
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meadows with the two girls, 

He was a young man, and was in part- 
nership with old Dr, Marsland, of Yale. So 
Molly said, adding that he was ‘‘a great 
friend of Frank's.” 

The crescent moon waxed,and the March 
sunshine brought out the blossom of the 
blackthorn, and strewed yellow oelan- 
dines so thickly over the home meadow 
that, in spots near the river, the green waa 
almost hidden by the gold, 

Here and there pinky white anemones 
ventured to open their fragile petals, while 
the palmm-willows spread silvery white cat- 
kina, to tell the world that winter was over 
and Kaster near. 

The foot-path through the fields led to 
an old-fasnioned atile attheedge of the 
woods, and near & the first primro@os al- 
ways grow. 

One sunny afternooon, in the middle « f 
the month, Nina discovered a great cluster 
of them, like a patoh of brighter sunshine. 
She was stooping to pluck them, when Dr, 
Burnley's voice startied her. 

“Have I frightened you?” he said, “1 
am eo sorry. I suppose you were #o ab- 
sorbed with your primroses that you did 
not bear me coming? | take this shurt cut 
twice a day now, unless it rains, when 1 
drive round by the road, 80 don’t mistake 
me for a poacher when you meet me in the 
wooda,”’ 

“IT don’t go in the wooda,” replied Nina, 
“only about the meadows, when Molly is 
busy. Il am never tired of admiring this 
place, It grows prettier every day."’ 

From where they stood the fields 
stretched green and golden to the shining 
river; the blackthorn was white in tho 
hedges; the red roof of the farmhouse 
stood out against the biue of the aky. 

‘Green, and gold, and white -thome are 
the colors of early spring,’”’ said Burniey, 
looking, however, no around, but at his 
companion, “If you will come a littie 
way with we, 1 will find you some more 
primroses§ | saw then yesterday.’’ 

They turned down a path to the right, 
skirting tue woods--a path partly over. 
hung by larches, on whowe awingii x 
branches birds porched, and sang of the 
comipg summer, 

Then the ground dipped,and in a grevay, 
ferny hollow were hundreds of the beauil- 
ful blossouns, 

“They ‘make a sunshine in the shady 
place,’ like Una’s hair, don’t they?” maid 
Burnley. ‘Now you cannot possibly want 
allot them. (Givyeme a few for mynelf, 
Have I not earned them?’’ 

This when Nina was primrose-laden, 

She gave him a #inall bunch,telling him 
that ali the rest were needed to ornament 
the farm parior, 

‘‘In honor of Simnel Sunday?’’ he in- 
quired, “Do you know Miss Kushton 
has invited me to come in after church 
with Hope, and eat Simnel according to 
custom? As I shall do thatat about twenty 
or thirty houses during the day, I oxpect 
to be very ill on Monday,” 

He walked back to the stile with her,and 
then said good-bye. 

‘“] have not timetorun in at the farm; 
pray meke wy excuses, [| muat hurry off 
tothe Hall. Old Mr, Fulshaw is ninety- 
two, and they expect me ta cure hin, I 
wish I could; but I’m afraid vothing but 
the elixir of youth could do that, and | 
don’t p msees 1t,’’ 

He disappeared among the trees, and 
Nina returned t» the farm, and astonisned 
Moliy with the primroses, 

“How lovely! How nice of Dr. Burnley 
to tell you where to find them! Mother, 
do you hear?”’ 

“Yes, my dear. oor Mr, faishaw! But 
really ninety-two laa yreat age, Devorah 
heard that they kept Dr, Burnley there 
till nearly eleven a few vightsago. I|hope 
he does not take that short cut tprough the 
woodsat night. I'm sure It ls not safe with 
80 InaDy poscbers# about,”’ 

“Why, wother, poachers would notuaria 
#« doctor,”’ ‘ 

“Not intentionally, my dear; but they 
wight mistake him fora keeper, Or, there 
might be shootiug going vou--# tight, I 
mean,” 

“Well, he would not take part in it,’’ 
said Molly, laughing. 

‘Ofcourse not; but one never knows 
whow those shols way hil, 1 Contos | au 
dreadfully alisrimed at poachers,” 

‘*Ke comforted, mother; they won't ‘bur- 





wie’ the Mill Farin, Aud as for Dr, Kurn- 
ley, be is quite safe, | ami certain, Dent 
lo kK so scared, Nina, | assure you if the 
inan-in-the-moon had been «a poacher 
invotber would ypicture him sttacking 

a ve < = ae 


of tern-root that was lying in her drossing- 
cane. 

finally,when the bousehoid had retired, 
she decided that of course she would not 
be #o allly. 

Nevertheless, she sat up reading till the 
tall old clock downstaira uroned eleven, 
and the moon was bigh above the faru.- 
bouse obimneys. 

Nina drew aside the curtain and looked 
out. The night was very clear; the river, 
the meadows, the dark woods, were all 
bathed in the white glory of the moun- 
light. 

Half the farmyard was in the light, half 
in the dark shadows cast by the stables 
and barns, which were built at rightangies 
with tne house, 

Just beiow Nina’s window, Turk, the 
inaastiff, sluimbered in his kennel beside 
the kitchen door, The dog knew her; she 
could pass him easily enough, 

Mrs, Kushton apd Molly siept atthe front 
of the house; they would not be likely to 
hear her creep down these queer little 
back -stairs, 

And wfor Deborah, certainly the old 
woman’s room was near; but doubtioss one 
would be tired, and would sleep aound- 
ly. 

For Nina was half ashamed of her wish 
to try the charm. No one must know, 
Then she hesitated again; she would vot 
get the beans, 

Yot, there wea the granary, with lin out 
side flight of wooden steps; just oppostie 
Turk's kennel, 


How easy it would be ty get a handful of 
beans out of the big sack Iinavie the 
doort 


Nina made up her mind, puton a warm 
jacket and little fur cap--for March nights 
are obilly, however mild the month may 
be—and stepped like a mouse down the 
stairs leading to the kitchen. 

The back-door was secured by an iron 
bar, and also by a primitive hook at the 
top, ag wellas by an ordinary lock and 
Mey. However, she contrived & undo all 
three fastenings with very alight noine, 

Turk came out of bis kennel, yawned, 
and slowly wagged hia tail in recognition, 
Nina patted his head, ran across the wou 
lit yard, and up the granary steps, 

The door was locked; but the key always 
hung in the kitchen, and she had taken it 
as she passed through, 

In another minute she hada handful of 
the beans, and was selecting the magic 
three by the moonlight when a shot, tol- 
lowed by sevoral more, broke the still nen 
ol the night, 

Mrs, Kushton’s words Hashed into the 
girl’s mind, Posechers! Yes, of course; 
and the gamekeeperns had caught then, 
Surely there was no danger for--anybody 
else? 

it was not probable that ne would slay 
#0 late at the Hail, Besides, they would 
not barm bim, 

Nina stood by the granary door, strain- 
ing ber eyes acroms the two fleida tliat 
roparated the river from the woods, 

From the height of the steps she could 
see every yard of the way, trom the foot 
bridge to the atile—a low one with one bar, 
Over this a tmnan stuinbled, then fell ip the 
short grass, 

She clasped her hands in horror, and the 
beans roiled with « faint rattie into the 
yerd,. She did not hear thew—had forgot 
ton them, In fact. 

Who was the inan lying yonder? A 
wounded poacher, or keeper; or--De, 
Burnley? If # poacher, why did not uis 
companions come to Lis assistance? l’er- 
haps he was a #olilary keeper? 

She inust rouse the house and yet Leip 
In any case; but for the moment she felt 
powerless wo atir, 

Kverything seemed #0 strangely unreal; 
the white night, the bisack, fantastic 
shadowa, the soit lapping of the river, 
that prostrate figure ly!ng in the moon- 
light. He raised bimeself, and crawled a 
low pecos, then sank again, 

At that distance it was not possibile to re- 
cognize him; but a terrible convicticn 
came w Nina, 

Kushipg down tue sleps, she unchalned 
Turk; end bidding the dog follow her, ran 
over the little bridge, along the path, and 





found,as abe inatinctively knew she siouid 
Uctavius Kurnley. 
* 7 o o 7 . 
“An'a foinedoment it wur,” sald od 
Deborah to the miller, one warin iorning 
two montbs later. ‘When Miss Nina coorm 
rushin’ back an’ rourin’ us @’ oop, el! yo 
mitvitbhe’ knocked ine down wi 4 “y 
Wiep, 8O lo Fpeak, An’ me rut A 
ou t Wake ye my 
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down wur 


caught. 


lad them poscnin’ chaps 
ie a foine thing to be lettin’ fy 
at keepers, an’ hittin’ a mon walkin’ qaiet 
ly whoam. They hannot ought to ha’ guns 


ata’, butifthey moo fire at keepers, jet 
‘om hit 'em, 1] say, an’ not go pepperin’ 
folk as ba’ nowt tod” wi’ ta’ roompus, It 
iene fair! Kn, dear, an’ 'twur owd Ful- 
shaw’s doin’ ina way. He wur nobbut a 
poor moitherin’ ohap a’ his joife, an’ he 
eouldna even deo wi’ out makin’ a bother. 
lf be badns kept Dcotor Burnley that late, 
nowt would ba’ bappent However, it’s 
coon a’ reet. He mun be P well, as 
he’s goin’ whoam to Yale, to-morrow, ’Tis 
a long tloline, though. Th’ blackthorn wur 
white then, an’ now th’ apple bioggsom is a 

ink ivverywbere, But if aman mun be 
fi, th’ Mill Farw ianaa bad piece, wi’ a 
sweetheart to help i’ th’ nussing,” Deborat 
nodded. 

“It wur that Simnel charm o’ mine as 
saved bim; furif Mise Nina hadna gone 
fur th’ beans, th’ dooter would ha’ iain 
theer i’ the meadow an’ deed, Ay, it wur 
a goed cbarnul’’ 

* o - * * o 


That was a year ago. The Mill Farm 
remeings unaltered; but some of ite ininates 
are flown. 

Nina Croft has changed ber name to 
Kuruley, and lives at Yale, near ber friend 
Molly, now Mra, a who laughingly 
maintains the undoubted efficacy of the 
Siunnel charin. 

‘But we did not make the cakes,’’ says 
Nina, “only Deborah wade one, We for 
gow” 

‘Ob, 

* Your 
cbarin,” 

Then, imitating Deborah, she adds, “Eh, 
but it wur a goou charm!’ 

—_———_P © 


The Ruling Power. 


that’s nothing,” retwrta Molly. 
intentions were to brew tne 
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rOU will be very careful to make up the 

housekeeping beoknm at the end of 

eech week; anu to welgh all the: bores 

you give our, sod tottime K 2a whenever 

+he is pont on an errand, aud ve sure you 

look the garden gaies yourssivoe = after 

dusk; and bave the lauthocn lighved, and 

KOR Over the house, and look to_ every 
fastening before you wo ty bed—"’ 

Hore (he speaker was interrupted by the 
audible shudder of one of Ler hearers, 

“| aball never have coursge for such a 
task aw tbat! | shall bein mortal terror of 
a gbostor ® burgiar popping out frown some 
aba'‘owy corner” 

“Nonsense, HKerentc:,’’ raid the sage 
elder sister, who was soaroely two yearn 
her sevlor, ‘Fora young woman who will 
be of age neal month to talk in toils way ia 
ridicutcus. | bave performed all these dut- 
jon falthfully ever sinoe ear paps died, 
three yeara ago. If you are not bye trusted 
to take my pisces for a mvort time, Lb must 
wriie to Kuth and decline ber Invite. 
tion,”’ 

“And disappoint your old friend as well 
as yourself!’ cried a third girl, a protty 
bionde of ninetewa, ‘Nu, no, Susanua, we 
will not let you do that. Berry ta not so 
cowardly as abe pretends; | cau anawer for 
her as well as nyself that we suail obey ail 
your injunctions.” 

“*] could not go away bappy if 1 thought 
you would not,”’ sald Susanna, severely. 
“You koow that when we lust papa some 
ill natured people predicted that we three 
motberiess girls would soon fritter away 
the ainail Income he left us,and do ail sorta 
of giddy, foolish things, and it bas been 
my pride to show thei that they were imis- 
taken. We have kept house,and conducted 
ourmel vos like li 

‘The three o.d maida of Lee,"’ interposed 
Herry, in rather a doleful voioa, “We go 
now bere, see nu One, never have new dres- 
wos but twice a year, and our only dis#ipa 
tions are the concert for the ben: fit of the 
schools and a few dry-aa-dust lecures,’’ 

“And the gralifioation of knowing that 
the voice of calumny cannot reach us,’’ re 
soonded Susaana. ‘) am surprised at you, 

Herenioe; you must be in a dissatisfied 
mood today, Whilel au away | hope 
you will try and master thime two sonatas 
you have blundered over so long, a4 well 
as your duets with Adeline; avd do not ne. 
givct your s.udies, darlings, You oan read 
history together fortwo hours dally, and 
reserve your Italian and German for the 
evening. Of oourse you will take your 
Supday classes as usual, and be!p in the 
Dight echovl, aud vielt my sick and poor 
Jistriotas wellae your own, And if you 
eau fod leleure to Huish tuat work Ll bad 
underaken for the twissionary besear | 





whali be very much obliged to you. Keep 
busy, and you wiil pot wies me’”’ 
But they did miss ber most dread- 


fuily. 

Susauna—she vever allowed herself to be 
called by endearing diminutives or our- 
tallied the nawes of her sisvera—hbadt been 
eo long the ruling spititin the prey oid- 
fasuionéd bouse jus, Oulside the populous, 
pleasantly eltuabet Nurrey vViiiage of 
Wood feld, that Adeline and Keren!ce may 
be excused for feellug ‘out of eorte’ » hen 
the expreas train bea carried her «fl w 
Winchester, to pay a loug promised, omen 
deferred Visi. to a friend, whoee nus+band, 
amililiary tau, Wes slatioued with his 
regiment at that city. 

In her apxiety guard against any 
fection from ber rules, Susaupa had 


de- 
writ 


retreated to their chamber to trim their 
hate with the feathers apd flowers Miss 
Laurie never permitted wher she was at 
home; while Ada and Berry lounged— 
they never louned in Samanna’s presence 
—on the broad window seat in the draw- 
ing-room, 

Inere they amused themselves with 
wondering whether Mra. Loudon saw 
much society, and whether, if she went to 
dinner parties, ete., she would suffer her 
wuest to carry Out her avowed intentions of 
«pending ber evenings at howe, and of de- 
voting bersei! to the babies, 

When this topic had been worn thread- 
bare, Ber:y proposed that they should do 
a jitie gardening, and even fetched her 
own and Ada's garden bats and gloves; 
but by the time they had quitted the house 
ano ber idea cropped up. 

Would Susanna be able to be as excilu- 
sive at Winchester assbe was at bome at 
W ood field? 

On the Epes that her sisters were wo 
young, and she Lersel! without a cbapéron, 
she had declined all visiting ever since the 
death of her father, and was especially 
careful not to inake acquaintance with any 
of the new people who were occasionally 
induced by the beauty of the scenery to 
® ttie in the neighborhood, 

Tue question was discussed ali the more 
atc | because a freab familly bad just 
vome into Sylvan Lodge—a pretty villa 
residence that lay between tue home of the 
Leuries and the cuurch, 

There were some cbarming children, and 
a graceful, delicate lady, who occupied the 
pew adjoining the seat of the sisters, and 
often bestowed on tuem glances of kindly 
interest. 

But Susanna warned ber sisters not to 
appear to see those glances, 

She bad jearned from the vioar’s wife 
that Mra. Merestham's husband was in 
trade; and the daughters of a solicitor, who 
was # younger branch of a county family, 
had a position to keep up, and must not 
associate with persons in a grade of society 
quite beneath their own. 

Bat while Ada and Berry talked of this 
they forgot their ostensible errand, and 
atrulled up and down the sunny path lead- 
ing frow the front door to the tali, e¢labor- 
ale wrought yates that opened on w the 
high road, 

wice bad they done this, when the 
shrieks of a chiid led them to open tue said 
mates tual they wumight ascertain tue 
cause, 

Oue of Mra. Mersthbain’s fair haired Little 
iris was flying before a herd of bullocks 
that were being driven frow tbe mar- 
kel, 

Frantic with terror, ashe Hew into the 
aris held out to receive her, was quickly 
carried into the yarden, and her fears 
svothed with assurances of safety, 

Like ail lovabie women, Adaand Kerry 
were fond of children, and entered upon 
tue task of coumfortiug their sobbing viel- 
wr, 

They had jJast succeeded in drying her 
tears and bringing back her sinties, when 
Mra, Meratham herseif appeared, having 
learued her chilu’s danger, but not ber 
timely rescue, 

Agitation and the haste with which ste 
had climbed the hill made this new visitor 
80 taint, that common courtesy demanded 
that she shouid be led indoors, and pressed 
to remain until she felt better, 

Here the civilities of their hostesses 
Ought to have stopped, but so deligbted 
were Adaand erry with both mother and 
daug liter that they were loth to let them 
depart. 

Not till they had gone did either of the 
Misses Laurie remeuber how decidedty 
Mra, Mersthain had been tabooed by Su. 
ganna, 

However, they took consolation in the 
thougut,that under the circumstances they 
could not bave acted differently, aud then 
—talked Of nothing eine, 

At parting Mrs. Merstham had said, very 
cordially, “You will come and see me?’ 
and they had decided with a gigh that it 
would be linpossibie, 

Yot on the morrow, when on their way 
Lo the villaye W attend to Susanna’s pan- 
slouer’s, how coulda they resist calling at 
Sylvan I, dye to give little Fiossy tue doll 
they bau prowuised ber, Aud iaAke polite 
ing uiries for ber mother? 

We are ashame! W exy that Ada and 
Berry made 60 tardy an appearance in the 
Village that afternoon, that their visits bed 
to be unusually brie! ones 

“Ne’or you imind that, milssies, tor | 
dou't,”’ said Goody Dobbuns, ous of S wan- 
Da’s most prowiisiug proteges, “1 do yet 
80 ONCOUNLADI® sleepy When that good als- 
ter 0’ yourn reads me tuem long chapters 
that if 1 didn’t manage w geta pinch o’ 
anu! on the sly, | sbouldu’t be avle wo 
hoop uy eyos open, I1’d a deal rayther 
have two or three ice Little textes as | can 
keep in my head, than balf a dozen o' Miss 
Laurie's sertnons, though she do read ’om 
proper; Win not denying it.’’ 

Gmway wes not the only matron tn the 
districts who answered Ada’s and serry’s 
excuses for being #O late in a similar spirit 

une plaini-spoken collage mother saying 
frankly ahe didn’t like iadies coming til: 
her work was done, and she could spare 
time W listen lo a preaciiment, 

Still, the sisters went Lome with a weight 
on their consciences, for they knew they 
had not fulfiuled Susanna’s 6x pectationa. 

Mra, Meretuam, at parting, had begged 
them wo spend the foliowing ailernoon and 








oul Lalla 
the servant. 


teu f lozeu seis for the guidance vo! 
lalsotor her sisters, pin 
ning theu ul} n mom «o 
places; bul We are ashamed W say inal, 
stead of setting down Wo their regalar avo 
us aller her 
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not of our going.” 

“But we bave soenene—<e least, our 
suiles and thanks led Mra, Mersthbam to 
think we bad; and she so nice, so motber- 
ly, we cannot behave radely to ber.”’ 

“But tbere is Susanna; you know we 

romiaed to obey ail her inj: nctions.’’ 

“She did not know,” argued Herry, 
“how we should be situated. Besides, we 
need not xo n.” 

4] should deciine,” said Ada, “if you 
do.” 

“I wish you wouldn’t throw the respon. 
sibility on me!’’ cried Burry, pettishly. 
“Butif we should make up our minds to 
go, what could we wear?”’ 

This query led to an inspection of their 
scanty werdrobes, 

For the first time they eyed with some- 
thing like scorn the quaker gray costumes 
they had been wearing all the sum- 
mer, 

They bad nothing else but the white 
brilliantes nade for them the previous year 
by the village dressmaker for « #chool- 
treat, and bringing from itso many inarks 
of litiesmudgy fingers that they had been 
put aside in disgust, 

if it were but possible to have these 
washed and got up in time! 

The cook--a brisk, good-natured woman, 
who vad often expressed an opinion that 
it was hard for them pretty young creturs 
to be mewed up so—was now taken into 
their counsels, and oh! unconscious NSu- 
sauna! all (he bousebold-work mapped out 
by yuu for your duwestics was sel aside 
that Ada and Berry might find criep, clean 
yowne ready fur them by three pr M, 

These gowns were & little out of date in 
their extreme simplicity, and the only or- 
naumenws their wearers ventured to don 
wee olue waistbands and bunches of 
azure flowers that maiched their eyes; yet 
Mrs. Meratham thougbtsebe had never seen 
more charming figures than the blusning 
iris she hasteueu to greet and introduce w 
her ulber guess, 

lt was rather startilpg to be coufronted 
by a couple of young men—their hosters’s 
eldest Bou and a nepbew of her husband-—- 
es well ws the tall; fashionable, s«if possex- 
sed dewmomelles her cousins Kina and 
Fanny Wildeu; but these young peopie 
were #0 intelligent and unaflected that the 
embarrassment Of the sisters soon wore 
on. 

‘Tennis, played with all the verve that 
Only the male 66x can infuse into it, was 
followed by bigh tea on the lawn; and, 
when the dews began to fali, by music in 
Mrs Meretham’s prettily-arrauged draw. 
fiug-roow, 

erry shrank from wading through the 
sonatas she did not love well evuugh to 
imasier, and Ada was equally reluctant to 
exbibit ber wantof skiii; but both were 
exrcviieut listeners to the yay little chan- 
sons and lively polkas and mazourkas dis- 
coursed by Edna and Fanuy. 

Presently, Mrs. Merstham took their 
Place at the plano; and at the first notes of 
she wallz sue played the tables were 
pushed aside, and Adaand Berry learued 
bow much wore agreeable it is to be 
whirled round a rvow supported by a good 
dancer than Ww walts with a schou: frisud 
or Susanna, 

“It bus been a delightful evening,’”’ they 
void each other at the close, ‘but we will 
not be ied into such dissipation again.” 

It was by no faultof theirs that tuis re- 
solution was not kept. 

How could they know that Edoa and 
Fauny would cailon the morrow to take 
them foradrive, which ended at Sylvan 
Lodge—or that Mra, Mersthaw, who was 
#1x.0u8 lo undertake some parish work, 
would arrange lo accompany them to their 
respective districts the next morning, and 
then carry them home with her vo help ber 
arrange her plans? 

Aud then, the next day was the anniver- 
sary of F.oesy’s birtu, and she had been 
prowised a picnic in the woods, but re- 
fused to go without ber new friends; and 
the next was Sunday, aud the whole pariy 
bad agreed lo walk to @ Very interesiing 
Cuuron « few wiles distant, aud when Aria 
and Kerry fouud tueiuse! ves included, us a 
matter C1 course, LOW could they raise ob- 
Jections aad retus) to go? 

Jt was not till « lever came from Susan- 
na, Oxiuy tue vate of her return, tuat ler 
young sisters began Ww feel guilly and wis- 
trabio, 

The rules laid down for their guidance 
bad not been looked at; the sonatas were 
still in matu quo, though Berry could play 
ali Harry Morstuam’s favorite vita from 
“Patieuce’’ and the “Mikado,” aud Ada 
could sing asoore of the duets in which 
Her BWvet # prado Volos blended excelieniiy 
well with Johu Merstham’s basso pro- 
fundo. 

A+ lor tue studies they were to have pur 
sued, bbeir Freouch and German books tad 
rare y been Opened; and instead of Piu- 
tarch's **Lives of Ancient Heroes,” tuey 
had been reading “Tne Young Latics’ 
Munir,” w.nd sundry modern novels ro- 
ounmended by Joun and Harry Merst- 
hau. 

What would Susanna say when she 
learned Lhese facta, and they had to oon iess 
to sundry derelictions of duty besides? 
And bow great a grief it would be to break 
olf the acquaintance with Mrs, Marst 
ham! 

lnstesd of hastentng to meet their sister 
witu # joyful welcome,and being detig uted 
at ber return, both Ada and Berry foun: it 
difficult to conceal their embarrass:aieit. 


in the six weeks to which ber absenc: bad 


been p-olonged bow many pleasan 
ments had been cruwded! and how w 
they Dear to resume the dull rout 
Which her strict ruies bad onde. 
thew! 





However, Susanna was too pieased 








$$ 


at home once more to notice the down 
looks of her sisters, —_ 
in she seemed to have exchanged 
characters with Berry; for while the iatter 
only spoke in monosy!labies, Ler former|y 
silent, reserved elder chattered gaily of ai) 
she had seen and done at Winchester, 
Fatigued with her journey, Mies Laurie 
retired early, and #0 did the younger girla, 
but not to sleep, They dreaded the morn. 


ing. 

What would not Susanna think of them 
when she examined the work-basket, 
Jooked into the careleossly-ke house. 
keeping books, and questioned them as to 
their fulfilment of her many injunctions! 
Was ita relief or only a lengthening of 
the chain when Susanna, who was dreamy 
and absent et breakfast, announced that 
she had some letters to write, which with 
at packing would occupy her till lunch- 
eon 

Ada was thankful for the respi but 

Berry bit ber lip, and moved cantante on 
ber seat, 
She was longing to “have it over:”’ that 
while acknowledging she bad falied in the 
obediance hitherto patd so cheerfully, she 
might add a protest against being compel- 
led to break with her new friends, 

She was noerving herself to this effort 
when Susanna veined her sisters, and 
picked up a book Ada dropped at her en. 
trance, 

“What is this—a novel? Where did you 
got itr’ 

‘It was lent to us by Mrs, Merstham of 
Syivan Lodge,’”’ replied Berry, as steadily 
a8 her fluttering pulsos would permit; ‘we 
bave seen 4 littie—no, | will not deocsive 
you—a great deal of her while you have 
been away, and this is how it hap. 
pened,”’ 

After one sharp glance at the crimson 
faces of the two girls, Miss Laurie did na 
look up again till the story of their new 
acquaintance was told, bat sat with bent 
head, turning over the pages ui the book 
in her lap, 

‘lt is very odd,”’ she observed, after a 
lengtuy pause, “but I] wet some connec 
tions of the Merstbams at Winchester, 
They are in trade; that is, they are manu- 
facturers on @ large scale like your friend's 
husband, aud they have taught me t see 
the folly of some of the prejudices 1 have 
entertained | think;” and now it was Su- 
sanna’s delicately chiselied features that 
were suffused, and her voice that faltered, 
‘“‘} think I will go with you to callon Mrr, 
Mersthba:a, They teil ine she is an excellent 
wife and mother; a refined, sensible wo- 
man, who will be a good friend and ad- 
Viser to ine a8 well as to you,’’ 

Ada aud Berry could scarcely believe 
their ears; but a still greater surprise 
awaited them, when, as they entered the 
gate of Sylvan Lodge, a biuff, pleasant- 
looking, middle-aged man, wuo was sit- 
ting on the lawn, threw aside his news- 
paper and cigar and came to meet them. 

“You 800 1 could not stay away from 

ou, Susy!’’ he « xciaiimed, as he ee 
biuwelf ot Miss Laurie’s band, “Introduce 
me to your sisters, Have you told them 
they were going to lose you?” 

Susanna meekly obeyed her lover’s be- 
hest, and a brotherly salute was bestowed 
on both the astuvished girls by this bride- 
groom-elect, who, with good-bumored iu- 
periousness took upon ninself the neces. 
sary explanations, 

He had come 4 frou the North to visit 
an old friend at Winchester, met with Sa- 
sanna, and forgotten a loug-kept resulve w 
live and die a bachelor, 

There was a bome ready for her near 
Bradford; whica it should be his pride and 
pleasure to inake @ happy cue, and there 
need not be any delay. 

Everyone kuew his faults, perhaps, bet 
ter than his good qualities; and Susanna’s 
objections, that he bad not known ber long 
enough, would not hold water. 

He bad ascertained that she bad been a 
good daughter and siater, 80 he was satis- 
tied she would prove an excellent wife. 

“And you will be beppier, dear girls,” 
the bride,elect murmured, ia their last 
cop ftii®atial talk on the eve of her nuptials 
—‘*‘happier under the wiser, because gen- 
tier, ruie of Mrs, Merstham than mine, | 
can see now that | held the cord too tight, 
and waa often s6vere and prejudiced where 
# little more experience wuuld Lave taught 
wwe to be kind and forbearing; but you will 
nut Cease LO love me, will you?” 

All the bridegroom’s predictions have 
been verified. 

Susanna, in learving to obey a more po- 
tent ruler than herself, has become a more 
siniable woman; and if she does not sé 
uinch of Ada and Berry, it is because they 
siso have entered the wedded state will 
Jobn and Harry Merstnam, 

re ———_— 

A YOUNG 4pprentios, one day at bresk- 
fast, Suddenly exclaimed; “1 am going 
blind! Acu! I am biind!’”’ 

His master alarmed, asked how it bhav- 
ponued, 

“Don't know,’’ was the reply, “but | am 
so biind | cannot see the butter on wy 
bread,’’ 

Tue yood natured master, who had once 
beon young himself, begged his wife to put 
4 bit of cheese on the iad’s bread, A/ter 
supper tue old man inquired: “Well, wy 
lad, how are your éyes now?” 

“Thavks, Herr Koieriem, thoy are quite 
well again. 1 could distinctly see the bread 
througu the chevre,’’ 

- — a 
ie most serviceable a4 an Un- 


‘KG il, and should never be worn a 
—- - = — 

paths of fe lead to the grave 

= ' nost that we can do ia to avol 
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4 Meght Adventure. 


BY BE. W. & 





UCIE,” said my brother Fred one eve- 
ning ‘.- — ng home to dinner, 
“what wou ou say to spendi 

Christmas-week in the country?” s 

“| should not have the least objection, 
But why do you ask?” I questioned, ‘Who 
is going to invite us?” 

“It’s not an invitation,’”’ replied Fred, 
carving the joint ‘The tact is, my old 
chum, Arthur Dawson, who has a nice 
little practice in Haselthorpe, know, 
has an invitation toa very w y uncie’s 
in Scotland, and he wants me to look after 
his clients while he is absent, else he can’t 


“But,” remarked I, with solemn gravity, 
‘can you leave yours?” 

Fred went into a shout of laughter, in 
which | joined, for I regret to say a very 
low number would bave covered my 
brother's clients, for Fred was only begin- 
ning to wake @ practice in order to war- 
rv, until when 1 acted as his housekeep- 


er. 
“Lucie, don’t besarcastic, It’s bad form 


ina girl!” he exclaimed. “But what do 
you — 
“Go by all means, It will at least be a 


change after stuffy apartments.” 


So it was agreed; and on Boxing-day we 
started for Hazeltnorpe, a pretty, well: pop- 
ulated town. 


Arthur Dawson, though a batchelor, 
rented a small, picturesque villa in the 
outskirts, surrounded by a garden, and 
standing much retired. 

This Fred and | were to live in while its 
master was absent, 

Arthur Dawson was of middle height, 
slight build, with a well-looking, intelleo- 
tual face, softened by the merriest of hu- 
mors and most genial of smiles, 

He had luncheon ready, and over it we 
soon got chatty and gay, that I seemed to 
have known him for ever so long. 

He would persist most gravely in giv- 
ing me instructions an6ént housekeeping, 
much displaying bis own ignoran 
until we could not eat for mirth; an 
Fred said be should defer his lunch- 
eon until Arthur Dawson had taken bis 
departure, 

“Which must be now!” exclaimed Ar- 
thur, looking at the clock and springing 
from his chair, or 1 sball mies the train. 
Miss Leigh, pray forgive me. I fear ] have 
been uttering a lot of nonsense, I realiy 
am wost grateful to you and your brother, 
1 contide everything to your care, Here 
are alithe keys. Oae cupboard you wiil 
find locked—there is no necessity to open 
it, Still, itis not a Biuobeard’s cupboard. 
Jt contains law papers and some old family 
»late— very valuable; but in your charge it 
will be safe.”’ 

*] hope so,’’ I answered. “It shall at 
least not be frou want of taking care of it 
if it be not.” 

“Tuapks a thousand times! I am so 
pleased at baving made your acquaint- 
ance,” 

Saying farewell, and taking bis portmar- 
teuu, he drove off in the fly that was walt- 


Bi never saw wim in better spirits,’”’ said 
Fred, ‘1t's my belief he wust be going to 
be warried, 

i yave a little mental sigh. I thought a 
girl would be fortunate to be the mistress 
of such a pretty little home, 

Soon after Fred strolled down tothe office, 
telling me with a laugh to remember thu 
family plate. 

I laughed also; but the thought of the 
valuabie plate being in the locked cup- 
board was my one source Of uneasiness and 
anxiety, 

Sowe people do not like the country in 
winter, | think it far pieasanter than 
town, especially when 6 snow falls, 
and turns the dark trees into fairy vegeta- 
tion. 

I was nota moment dull, and wished 
that Arthur would be asked to prolong his 
Visit. 4 

His domestics were an elderly woman 
sud @ bright little maid of sixieen, Tne 
former had gone howe for a voliday, the 
latter being quite enough tor us. 

The days passed only too rapidly, and 
the last of the old year came. 

lt was Fred’s custom and mine always to 
see the pew year in; therefore 1 was 
vexed, on bis returning 0 dinner at two, to 
hear he would not be home that evening 
until tate, if at al. 

An important client of Arthur Daw. 
80n’s bad sent for him, and Fred must 
go. 

Unfortunately the client resided nearly 
ten imiles away, and at aspot at which no 
rallways touched. 

‘‘And it looks fearfully like a heavy fail 
of snow, which, added to that alreauy fal 
Juv, will wake the roads impassable,” be 
remarked, ‘If ] should be prevented re. 
Lurning to night, you’ll not be frigutened, 
Luc'e, at sleeping here alone?” 

“Frigg: tened!” 1 laughed: “‘What is 
thers to fear? I have tue servant. “) 
4iu Only sorry it should be on old-year’s 
Dig bt,’’ 

“It can’t be belped, dear. I must not 
neglect Arthur’s best client. So good-bye 
abd—tuke care of the family piate.’’ 

Laughing, be hurried off and for the first 
time | felt call. 

My spirits soon revived, bowever, and in 


the evening | wade up a good fire, and 
made the piace look @x.ra c jeerful in case 
rea returned; then, taking my WOrs “Sea 
ad 1’ W al 
L was about eight ck Ww sare 


be inald, entcred 


“Ob, if y ju ; case, iL .86, Bit said, ‘I’m 





very sorry, but there ain’t any butter in 
the house, and I quite forgot to order the 
dort Wee Very careless, What will you 

“i run down to the town, if you like, 


“Why, that’s twenty minutes away, and 
the snow is deep.” 

“I don’t mind it, miss We must have 
batter,” 

That was certain, so I ga 
the less regretfaily, as 1 believed a lover 
was the cause the butter and flour had 
been forgotten until this hour, and that was 
a Sarah was grandly indifierent to the 

ow. 

So I heard the door bang; she had 
and | had the villa to myself. ~<a 

How atill thing was! I was re- 
marking it mentally, about a quarter of 
en hour after Sarah’s departure, wheu 
I was quite startied by a voice outside 
the glass doors of the room, where | 
wy sitting, accompanied by a tapping on 

e 

“In mercy, let me in! If you be a 
ey help me, for the love of Heav- 
en 

I ouany up tn alarm; the venetians were 
lowered, but so that anyone outside could 
see into the room, 

Who oould it be?—not Fred? 

While I stood, the voice, weaker, more 
imploring, sounded again: 

“Have no mercy? I shail sh!’’ 

I flew to the blind, and drew it up; the 
light from the room showed me a gentiv- 
man of about thirty, well-looking, fashion. 
ably dressed, with dark hair and mous 
tache, leaning as if exhausted against the 
window-frame, while be strove with his 
handkerobief to staunch a wound on the 
temple. 

His garb, bis appearance, his evident in- 
dieposition, and the fact that the snow was 
begiuning to fall thickly again, moved ime 
to compassion, and in a second | bad tne 
doors open. He staggered feebiy in, ox- 
claiming, gratefully: 

“Tnank youl—thank you, madaio, a 
thousand timeal I owe my life, 1 believe,to 
you. But let me savist you to—to close tne 
doors—and—lower the blind, or—] shali 
chi | your warm ohar'ity.” 

“No, no; I can do it; remain where you 
are, if you please,’ I eaid. ‘Hut how, sir, 
did you get burt?’ 

“Owing to the state of the roads,"’ he re- 
plied. “1 was riding, my horse slippoud, 
and threw ine, I fel! againsta stone, and 
I suppose for a while was insensilie, 
When | recovered my horse was gone, 


ve my consent, 


Risivg to my teet, I saw a light through 
the snow. it was this window, so I came 
to it.”’ 


“J am glad you did,” I remarked. ‘I am 
sure you are weloome to whai help 1 can 

ive,” 

He thanked me earnestly, then took my 
advice to lie down on the sofa, and let me 
tie the bandkerchief round his head, 

He soon appeared to fall into a dose, and 
I, resuming my work, waited impatiently 
for Sarah’s return. 

I think they must have been inaking tie 
butter, she waa so long. 

Directly | heard ber, | went out and told 
what bad happened, She stole in on tip- 
toe to takea peep at him, and returned ou- 
thustastic. 

“On, lor’, miss,” she whispered; “ain't 
he ’andsome!” 

“Never mind that, Surah,’ ( replied. 
“W nat are we to do with him? Now he has 
rested, be finds that he twisted his ankie, 
or the horge must bave kicked it, for he 
cannot move it withuut paia, Yet we cau’t 
keep him bere all night,’’ 

“Oh! miss, you could’nt turn the pwr 
gentieman out in such weather as this! Tue 
snow’s just awfull’’ 

My heart was as loth as Sarah’s, yet | 
felt the exceeding awk wardness of ny pos- 
ition, 

The stranger was certainly a genticman, 
and entitied by suffvring to our huspital 
ity. 

af thought it all over, and resolved Ww err 
on the side of eharity. 

There was tue snare bedroom, where F red 
slept. 1 would vffor bi that, i ve would 
take it. 

He did so gratefully, without any demur, 
overwhelming we with thanks, regretting 
deeply the troubie be must by, but saying 
he teit he could never get to the own, 

So, having accepted refreshinent, be re- 
tired, snd I, bidding Sarah come in k ep 
me company, sat down by the fire, feeling 
little inclined ww speak, resolved Ww nee tue 
new year in, thougu Fred was no 
there. 

It was sbout half-past eleven when 
Sarah, who bad been nudding in per chair, 
abruptly excialuse: 

‘O.! uias, suppose bho sbould be a 
thie:!’”’ 

‘Good «gracious! 
mean?’ 

“Why, I’ve a friend who says there's» 
lot of ’em about, and that they try to lovk 
like gentiomen at times, inisa ”’ 

“Nonsense!” | remarked. “They way 
try, but they can't succesd.” 

Yot Sarav’s suggestivn hed startied ine, 
and « cold shiver rau through my veins as 
] thought of the frally plaie, Supposing 
he were a thiei? 

Toe idea got such 8 bold Upon U16,a4 &. SU 
the cone: quences, that I could not siake it 
off, 1 was more nervous, as 1 war risking 
the property of others, not iny own 


girl, what do you 


Taking off my snoes and bidding Naran, 
afterad g the same, come With ‘ie, we 

ret uu 6 aoor aud au ned 

a was ol nota s 

As we were going away percel vex a 

30 door had a Drage bol ouleide. 


was security. 





I shot it noiselessly, and if the stranger 
were a thief, 1 now had him eaafely a pris. 
oner until morning. 

ng downstairs the 


While we were 
churchbelis broké forth ringing tn the new 
year, 

Both Sarab and { declared we could not 
m0 to bed, so I told ber to lie on the sofa 
while I sat on the chair. 

She soon fell asleep, but never was night 
#o long to me, 

I started at every sound, and when { doz 
ed dreamed of horrid men m crape masks 
forcing Open the cupboard to get at the 
—_— 

Finally, when I awoke, to my joy I 
found the wintry sun streaming into the 
room. 

it was morning, and we were safe; better 
atiil aimost—s#o was the cupboard. 

Soon we placed things in orde:; Sarah 
KOl breakfast, and we waited the descent of 
the stranger. 

Kight—nine, He did not come. | lis- 
teued at the door—not a sound, i—yvs, | 
really did—l looxed through the key- 
hole, What 1 saw was that the window was 
open! 

Had he gone? 

Rising, | bastened into the garden, 
Tnere were footprints beneath the window, 
as if a man bed dropped down and walkou 
away. 

Ranning back, I no lon hesitated to 
try to open the door, The lock yielded. 
rhe room war empty; on the table was a 
piece of written paper to this effect: 


“DeaAR MADAM: 

“Findivg the door locked, I have 
had to make use ol the window, baving an 
early appointment, Thanks for your nus. 
pitality; it bas saved ime,” 


“Oh, Sarah!’’ 1 oried, blushing with 
shane, ‘why did 1 boit the door? What 
wust he have thought?” 

“it’s no good regretting it now, miss; 
and you was right w be ou the wate side,’’ 

Ounsoling myseli with that reflewtion, | 
went downatairs, and in lews than hail au 
hour Fred returned, 

On hearing our adventure, he looked 
Krave, He said ] ought to be careful, such 
tbings as giving strange men sheiter wore 
rink y—etill | was not to biame, 

1 couid not have turned a gentieman out 
in such a night, and it was well it tad 
vended as it had, 

After breakfast he went to his room to 
drees for the office, Almost immediately 
i heard bis voice: 

‘‘Lucie, where ismy brown ulster? and 
where’s ny deerstaiker?”’ 

I ran upstairs; fred stood in the middle 
of the room—our eyes met—ibe truth flash- 
od upon ua, The yentiemanly stranger had 
taken them. 

it was #0; not only those articles but uth- 
ors were also inissing. 

W bat did it mean 

The answer was given by Sarah, who ut 
this moment came rushing up-stairs, after a 
obat with the baker, 

“Oh, mies, there was nigh such a rob- 
bery, at Hezalthorpe last evening. A 
inan, quite a gentioman Ww look at, Mr, 
Siabbe says,’*oried the girl, breathless y, 
‘-went into the jeweller’s and while their 
backs were turned, he took a tray of rings 
aod ran, but they nearly caught bim, and 
all the rings weat over the shop, and he en- 
caped and the poiloe pursued bim rightout 
of tow@ When ne got away over the fields, 
and——’’ 

Sarah paused, ber eyes and mouth alike 
round, 

“Ohb-h-b,’’ she gasped, divining the truty, 
“it wae bim!’’ 

it was indeed! 

Need i say bow indignant I was at hav. 
‘ng been so taken in?) la having helped 
the thief to elude justice? or how glad tuat 
1 bad shot the bolt upon bim? 

Neither wili 1 recount the quigzing of 
which | was the objert, 

It was a standing joke against me for 
many a day with Fred, and aiiiy with Ar- 
tuur Dawson also, 

+ Well,” | remarked to the latter“! did 
not lowe your family plate at any rate.’’ 

“It would have been # great pity if you 
had,” he said, seriously. ‘‘Allow me Ww 
abow it to you, Miss Luigh,’’ 

Opening the cupboard Le brought out a 
plate of the veritavie willow pattern, aud 
wo far valuable, 

Fred roared, | tried look angry, but 
it wae no guod; and hall vexed, balf iaugh- 
ing, | exciatmmed: 

“Mr, Dawson, I'll never forgive you.”’ 

Did 1 forgive him? Well, I suppose | 
inust bave dune, tor my bome is wt Haz si- 
tuorpe now, and every old. yoar’s nigiut, 
the snuliverwary of my adventure, Frea 
and bis wile pass wilh tme—--and Ar- 
tuur, 

> °° > —— 

THEKK in « provinces tan Onina which is 
‘thioted with loo many mashers, wud the 
(a vernor bas had t issue @ proclamation 
poloting out to them the error of their 
ways. The brightovlored jackets au 
waistc mls of tbe young mien, vinbroidered 
at neck and sleeves wil fowers and otier 





ornaments, ere shocking, he delares, lo the 
view of sober respectabie citizens, whu 
know that money should not be squander 
od by men on such things. hioidiug that 


itis « ypovernor’s duly lo wateh over tie | 
behavior of the poupie committed Ww hin 
cuarg®, be Warde them thal young Wien 
ité@osoU lu @ foolish Sxl aVeygeaul Way wili 
» arrested and punished, and that the 
ef sibility ! thelr fatuers, , elder 
sand tore will not be overlouk 
= * ae 
WE u st iabor unocesAingiy t render 
pur plety reasonad.é, and our reason plous 


—- -—— 


AT HOME AND ABKOAD. 





The Osage tribe of Indians in maid to be 
the richest ration in the world. The tribe 
numbers 1501 mer women and children, 
Thev bave in the United States Treasury 
$7,758 64 of their own money, drawing 5 

cert. Interest. Kut, besides this, they 
ave 1470000 screw of land, equal to just 
1000 acres apiers. The land would sell for 
$10 an acre, or $10,000 for each individual 
portion, This makes oach indian worth 
$15,17L 


A slaughter of swallows has been organ- 
ized on a large scale along the southern 
seaboard of France. The poor creatures 
alight on wires provided for the purpose, 
tired out after long flights to and from 
Italy and the Kast, and they are killed in 
thousands by means of olectric currents, 
“This modern inassacre of the innocents 
has been ordained in the interests of fashion 
the slaughtered birds being used for the 
decoration of bonnets, Humane people 
will probably make an agitation on the 
subject, and there is some thought of pe- 
titioning the prefecta of the Southern de- 
— to use their authority to prevent 
he extension and continuance of thi@ or- 
nithological ,crime,’’ 


The howling swell nowadays has three 
dress ovata, One basa lapel six faced ool- 
lar. Another has a shawi-roll satin collar, 
atill another has a velvet ooliar, and one 
of these wilil be donned on various ocoa- 
sions, while the others, mayhap, are being 

and having the powder or salad 
stains eradicated, merely as a matter of 
fancy at the time, In length the winter 
overcoat will extend to the top of the knee 
cap. There will bea quantity of the fine 
rough finish chinohiilas worn, but the 
wreater variety of colors shown this season, 
in meltons, kerseys, and dull fin'sh bea- 
vors indicate clearly what tho tie) rity of 
the top coats will be made of. Trousers 
will be fashioned upon the sume roomsome 
straight cut of last Spring, with perhaps a 
shade more of inciination Ww the peg-top, 
That there will be « number of white vents 
worn during the cold weather is evidenced 
by the showing of examples of special 
Winter textures of linen and cotton mix. 
od, and woven a heavy and a firm as 
meiton oloth, ‘The material ls washable, 
and when mado opis rich and elegant lo a 
degree caculated w win indorsement from 
men of discernment in the mater of 
allire. 


The following romarks are translated 
from # Chinese journal published at Pekin, 
and aro part of ap article yiving the lunpres- 
sions Of a Chinese roblenman who recently 
traveled through Murope and America, 
When women yo to court they regard a 
bare skin #@ @ mark of respect, and on or- 
dinary occasiona when they ineet their 
parents they must apply thejr mouths to 
the right and left lips of the elder with a 
smacking sound, which ts oxceeding- 
ly strange. Women consider a large bust 
and @ smail weist as desirable; but while 
the waist can be compressed #0 as lo be 
made small, the buat can not be naturally 
enlarged. A great number, then, havea 
contrivance of wickerwaro concealed un- 
der the bodice on either side of the cheat; 
and this they consider an adorniment, 
Women who are shortsighted will mount 
apectaolos in public; sven youny giris in 
their teens will do the saine, and so walk 
along the streets, and it in pot regarded 
strange. If « man does not smoke or 
drink he ia unlversally respected, and it is 
considered meritorious. A*® rexarda wom- 
on, wont of thom drink,but oxceeding|y tow 
amoke, 


Tne favorite ladies’ club in London 
where iadies’ clubs are well known and 
very successful, ia the Alexandra, named 
after the popuiar wile of the Prince of 
Wales, of course, who haa more things 
aud people named for hertian any other 
woman in he United Kingdow, vot even 
excepting the Qjueen. IL in the very smart. 
est and most Gaciuslve association of the 
work in Kaugliand—oniy those who have 
been presented at court being eligible for 
membership —and just vow there isa very 
pretty quarrel distracting the organization, 
No male creature over 1. years of age is 
aliowed to darken its thresnoid, and even 
the alleudanW aré all wouien tw # Inan—so 
to spéak. It haa several bed cham- 
bers on the upper floor, and evon the most 
carotully guarded woman is allowed 
& spend @ night in London and put up 
at this club, It is not in the least mas. 
cullpe in its tendency. There is no 
drinking allowed, except of wine with 


me6als, uO games are played for money, 
end beretolore there iiwaA Deen no sinok- 
jug, bul last month on the coum ities board 
wes written up @ motlon to add # #mok- 
log room, and the motion was #iyned by 
two well known sod titled ladies Neat 
day below this proposal was wiitten, Mors, 
Noulth and Mia. Jones propose that Lady 
(Qluelquechose aud Lady Nowio are not tt 
motnbers of this club,’ And then there 
was such &@ MmOukey wod parrot thise tint 
(16 club réally began blo reseuibio «4 inatu's 
Os; feud slivt 
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Dur Uoung Folks. 


AT THE PICNIC, 





BY I F, &. 





oircua, and when they returned, their 
two littie sisters, Kifie and Mog, bad 
poenned a pienic, 

Such glorious weather was it, hot and 
giowing; Juste fine day for a pienic tea 
somewhere in anice, breezy, shady plsce, 
with plenty of good things to eat and to 
drink, 

Not wine little jada were these two to xo 
round by the circus, or the camping-ground 
either, seeing their mamma had forbidden 
them to go and watoh the wonderful feats 
of horsemanship. 

Nay, they had made frienda with Hill 
and Jem, two of the favored boy riders, 
who bed allowed them even to peep into 
the stable of some of the dear little ponies, 
and more than onoe had they stood and 
adimired the airing of some of them, trotting 
round and round the field, their dainty 
litle hoofs soarce deigning to Wwuch the 
ground, 

rhis morning a weguleh fit bad seized 
ourtwo heroes, and Bill and Jem wore 
just as waggieh an they; even the ponies 
were frisky when the boys tried to catoh 
them and put on their pretty burnial ei 
hbarnewn—they were ail a party of rollicking 
young things together, their masters gone 
Into the town. 

“When the cat's away, the mice will 
play,” quoth Bill, winking et Jem; and he 
invited our lads to enter the field, which 
they did, 

‘Now we're going to hrrness ’em, fir 
were cttatinid-day, or thereabouts, and 
you'll see what clever chaps we cirous folk 
wre atthe job,’ sald Jem, 

‘Ofcourse you are real dapper fellows,’’ 
decinred Bert, with a aly wink at Fred, 
when the circus lais turned their heads a 
Incment, 

Ah, well! Hert never told how he did 
{t, but be managed to slip a Uny fir-oone 
inside the yirtba of the two mettierone 
lithe pomies: just the very two whiob Hill 
and Jom werto mount w gather in the 
rest, 

Ob, the fun of it! they were no sooner on 
the creatures’ becks than they were on the 
xreeneward again, head over heels, on 
and off, iike two tumbiers, their steeds 
bolting here and there, round and round 
the tield, 

“Here, you lada, what are you up to?” 
cried one of the grooms, coumlag to the rea- 
cue, aod looking so Hercely in earnest that 
ert and Fred sepped outside the encios 
ure to safer and freer ground, 

“We can’t caten the ponies by no manner 

of ways,” repiied Bill, while Jeu very 
roberly wounted his steed, and once more 
went head over heels to the ground for his 
mine, 
' “Tie for all the world like Mose and 
leote 'n ‘Unele Tom’s Cabin,’ said Hert, 
highly deliguted at the success of Lin han- 
diwork, 

Inoeed, be had slipped Into the stables, 
and hidden this and that of the ponies’ har 
news and trappings, while the laugting, 
the shouting and the tumbling up and 
down bad been going on, 

There would ve a pretty to-do and outory 
promentiy—ab, ye) it was good fun watch- 
ig it all, 

Well, of course the groom detected the 
fir cones in time, and came near to ov fing 
ive care of the two sorry riders for tueir 
foilv. 

‘Just as if we should put things there to 
take Ourselves fall off; we could fall off 
without doing that, and a deal easier too, if 
we wanted to,” said Jem, much sggrieved 
al tue acousation, 

Which the groom could not gatnaay or 
contradict, so be bade them go on with 
their work in double quick time, or the 
masters would be back from town before it 
was done, and then tnere would beastoriny 
econe, 

tial bal ba! bow Bert and Fred laughed 
in towlr sleeves, crouching under the hedge 
and listening to the confusion the shout- 
ny, (he searching for thia and that, going 
on inside the tent—Biil, Jem and the 
groom, all pell-meil, in a great burry and 
confusion, 

And, in tbe tntdat of It all, round walked 
L! © theatera, 

No very lordly proprietors were they; 
iL Was hota firmt-: ate circus, Aert reinarked 

» Fred aller tue two men nad passed by. 
fen back they came again, 

“Ah, young Turke! whatare you doing 
her?” inquired one of them, eyeing the 
two very inuch like # cat glowering at two 
innocent ui ce, 

“Please, sir, we only came round to Lave 
a /ouk al the circus from the outside,” said 
Ibers tntidly; while Fred, like a stertied 
ecbo, said, “Only that,” 

Well, | can't belp your looking, seeing 
you have eyes, and aa the gaying 19, ‘a cat 
way look aladging.’ Hut the insive'’a the 
p aoe for seclug What's & be seen; and, If | 
could bave wy will, not ore eye ahould 
wee 116 Oulsice as wouldn't come in to see 
the 'nside,” growied the man. 

‘Hult one uiust see the outaide before we 
m4 BOO LLE ilslde, or elke you must shut 


| ERT and Fred had been round by the 


Hert, his very Gnger-tips tingling, hie 
oheeks paling, yet rather proud of the com- 
pliment paid thin—be considered worthy to 
join a otreusn! 

Aan for fred, be efutched him nervous- 
ly by the sleeve, whispering, “We'd beat 
go."’ 

“Yeon, please, sir, we'd best go,”” ovserved 
Bert meekly. 

“Weil, lL didn't tell you to satay,” said 
the surivy one who talked with them— 
bis comp inion had gone on and entered 
the ten., where the noise, the hubbub, 
the seeking and searching, were in full 
cry. 

Tees it was, from ali this, that the two 
boys bad come when their two sisters, Ef- 
fie and Mey, met them atthe gates with the 
tidings, 

‘We're going to have a picnic this after- 
noon, and want you boys to come; because 
boys oan onne,’’ 

Here Effie came to a standatill, 

‘*Kecaose boys can take care of vou—! 
never saw such cowards as giris are!’’ spoke 
Hert, at a venture. 

“Well, we're not cowards, and we don’t 
want to be taken care of,but we want some- 
ne to belp carry the hampers,”’ returned 
Kifie, in lofty integrity. 

“And I hope you'll pack no doll crea- 
tures into the conoern,’’ was HKert’s next 
speech. 

“It ia not very likely that I should pack 
dolls and jam tarts together,’ said Kite 
gaily. 

‘Ol jem tartea—that’s a jolly youd 
girl!” 

Both boys cut a caper at this, Where ia 
the boy that does not get excited over jam 
tar? 

“And where's to be the camping ground, 
{ wish to know,”’ asked Hert, bia caper 
over, 

“Oh, you choose; you'll have tooarry the 
hamper and choose the place; that’s boy’s 
work,”’ his sister told hin. 

“Well, 1 vote round by the Kim Knoll; 
it’s shady there, and we shall have a good 
view of the oircus, ‘'Tis off thin after- 
noon, and ‘twill be alimost certain to pass 
that way.” 

Ho proposed the boy, and bis sisters as- 
sented, pobody saying them nay nor for. 
bidding them, 

Kertand Ellin took the hamper, Meg a 
amail basket sull of cdde and ends, Fred 
the camp kettie-—Nukie, he ocalied = it— 
sauntering along wilh thealr of a very big 
bov. 

Now they were at the piace of meeting; 
the lads lit the fire, the girls Inid the cloth, 
which surely would have groaned, bad it 
been a table, with the good thin. there- 
on, 

Suoh a glant-cake, such dough-nuts, such 
dejicious bread and butter, with a pot of 
honey, such tantalizing jam tarts, to 
may notning of a miniature mountain 
of sandwiches, piled, and piled, and piled 
again. 

Ah! the feast soon began after that. The 
tea was fragrant and so delightlully smoky 
that It required several jumps of sugar in 
every cup to make it palatable: so said the 
boys. 

And good-natured Kittie was very oom- 
plying, and gave them sugar to their heart’s 
contept—like ths fairy god-mother, they 
told her. 

And now, while they were sipping their 
first cup of tes, came the clash and the 
clamor of music, borne along on the sum- 
mer winds, now near, now afar—all that 
could ve delightful to the easily- pieased 
ontidren. 

And next into full view came the whole 
circus procession, winding on along the 
road at no great distance, a cloud of dust 
following it, the grand oar in front ablaze 
as with burnished gold, a train of pretty 
ponies toiling on with their beautiful bur- 
dens, which, the obildren said, were no 
burdens to them at all. 

Thea followed the fairy riders, in ashim- 
mer of silver and gold, on pretty ambling 
palfreys, 

The sun's rays seemed to run athwart 
the intervening space, as if togo with them, 
the birds bad ceased their sungs, as if to 
hearken to the inusio—that clashing burst 
of maaic, from trum peta, corneta and inany- 
volced instruments of sweet sounds, 

**Look at the elephants! see the camels!” 
cried delighted Effie, an the oiumey, 
narmieas creatures brought up the rear, 
like a buge tail to the wonderful proces 
sion. 

Now they were alongside the merry re 
vellera, not a stone’s throw between them 
and the rvad along which they were pas. 


“~, 
‘There go Bill and Jem!” 

And there they went—miwic warriors 
ciad in burnished armor, mounted on 
chargers, champing, curvetting, sain high 
mettie. 

‘*There go Billand Jem; hip-bip-uurrab!” 
shouted Bert, as if courting all tnat follow- 
ed, waving bis bandkerchief in one hand 
and a piece of cake in the other bigh over 
Lie head, 

Then, there came out from the procea- 
sion, from somewhere, two ill-looking 
fellows, the circus masters who had talk- 
ed to the two boys under the hedge in the 
morning; out they caine, as in answer w 
BK rt’s onll, leaping over the ground be- 
tween them, and one carrying a knubbed 
atiok. 

A few strides and they were there, bear- 





‘’ 

your eyes,’ said Bert juaiuitng up bis pro | ing down apon them like two bawke upon 

noubes logether in a eurt ul [righiened brav- | a neat of doven, 
ery spd w There was no help for them; let what 
On ay & Wighty sharp ehooter you Would bappon, they must walt tuere, and 

a wou! me lom't ye? € me mr 1 brave the a#vret, 
with us we Want a « Le me! Ke@ yor ‘You're the two ng fe We @8 vive 
& piace il ur ~ ce wal ‘ vay | 4 mand « r me « t a on’ K IDie 

eres Paes, je * morping apoke Namber One 

an k sauniered While Number Two grinned and said 





‘’T were a game of odds this reorning; now 
we've come to make it even;”’ and down he 
dropped upon the ground, very lik@ « 
tatlor about to begin work, by the side of 
Meg. 

Ot course she dsrted ap with a cry 6nd 
made towards Bert, to shelter by bim, as 
under a rock, bat that terrible man with 
the stick was scowling down upon him, 
and this is what be wassaying : 

“You were the hiders this morning, you 
and your mate; now | and my mate’|i tarn 
the tables on ye, end play hiders—we’ll 
hide your vittien, Hal ha! # 

*You’ll do no such thing!’’ replied vali- 
ant Bert, tarning paie, yet clenching his 
fist. 

“Who says 1 won't?” 

“] dol” 

“Hal bal when I says won’t, 1 means 
won't; and when I saya will, 1 means will; 
and I saya 1’ll hide your vittles ail down 
to a certain red lane as I knows on. Ha! 
be!’’ 

On, that borrid laugh! and how threaten- 
ingly be shook the knobbed stick In Bert's 
face. 

As for Fred and Meg: he who sat squat- 
ting on the ground by the festive cioth was 
hei ping bimeel! to thia and that,and saying 
to them: 

“This is quite a nice little spread,” 
chuckling to bimaeif. 

The two children turned away weeping, 
Effie interposing like a little motherly 
budyguard between them and danger, 
W hither sbould they go? 

Sve would not cry, but bore herself with 
meek dignity, as became a young lady of 
seven, and the ruling spiritof a picnicaing 
party. 

**You bave no right here, spoiling our 
picnic,”’ protested Bert, who, in spite of the 
threatening stick,felt be ought to say some- 
thins: big and stout-nearted, 

«No right—see if we haven’t a right; look 
at ivy mate there—hbe’s in possession, and 
possvasion is nine points of the law: even 
vhe lawyers says that. Ha! hal hal’’ so the 
fellow uefied him, 

And ‘‘tia!l na! ha!’ came like a imock- 
ing echo from the other, who sat cramming 
bie mouth with cake and boney, and 
drinking tea from Effie's cup, glancing to 
right and left of bima,as cool asa cucumber, 
ws Kort said afterwards, 

“Now be off with ye, or I’1) make circus 
folk out of the whole jot of ye!” so tureat- 
ened be with the stick, the twu littie giris 
hearkening, liketwo bundies of shivers; 
‘and when ye next plays with the fire 
again, mind ye don’t burn your fin- 
gers.’’ 

He pushed Master Bert behind him, and 
ant dOan by bis companion’s side—and oh! 
didn’t they gobble and eat! 

tiow soon bad the cloud swooped down 
= them, and, as it were, shut out all their 

oy. 

The olang of the musio was still in the 
air, the cirous procession a glittering inass, 
moving on, moving on, the sunbeaws fol- 
lowing, aud asif centred there, nowhere 
else; fer clouds were inthe sky, reai big 
pearly clouds, which bespoke rain, 

Ay, and it came, a down-pouring, splash- 
ing deluge, ere the discomfited party were 
weil on their way home—everything was 
against them—their picnic spoilt. 

“A pack of drownded rata!’ Thomas the 
gardener called then, as they wentiu, wet 
through, at the back 

Bat this is what tneir mamma said to 
thew, wben she bad gladthem indry gar- 
ments, and given them their tes: 

“Your half-hearted obedience, iy boys, 
whioh was really disobediénoe in letter and 
7 lies at the root of to-day’s disaster. 
If you had kept away from the circus, and 
practical joking with the circus boys, as | 
bade you, all would have been well. Kut 
now you've spoilt your own pleasure and 
that of your sisters, The bitiorest fruit of 
wrongdoing 18 to bring surrow to loved 
ones 48 weil as Oursel ven,”’ 
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THE SIGNAL-WAN,. 





KY HENRY FRITH, 





Ww a railway station, and Dave a peep at 
the signal man, 

He is quite out of the way, for he must 
be quiet, and not annoyed or disturbed; if 
you worry him with questions be may 
make a mistake, and send a train over a 
wrong line, 

If so, many people would perhapa be 
killea or injured, tne signal-man would 
be putin pr.suo, and you would be very 
sorry. 

Sv you see the signal-man must be out 
< ag way of otnuer people when he is on 
auty. 

But we are invisibie! So we will walk 
along the line and as far as the high wood- 
. slope iike a ladder which lead up to the 
OX. 

You must take care not to fail over the 
wires which are carried along the ground 
On Lil posts with ‘*wheeia’’ let into them, 
upon which the wires are taken to the aig - 
ual-poste far away, 

Ou these posts are signals which fall down 
inw 8 sloping position when tbe wire is 
pulled in, and wuich stand up horizontaily 
straight out from the post when ihe wire is 
let gu again. 

You Lave ali seen these posta and sig- 
nais, but | think you heve notall seen the 
Inté@rior of the siguai-box, and the manner 
in which the wires are moved by the 


| AM going to ask you to accompany. me 


“l6vere”’ or bandies inaide, 
Chere 4&8 iOuw row of bandien of lifting 
it . re, the ends f bright Birt 
and these evers have iabelia on theu 
SHOW the points that wust be opened 
6oe train, 





The signal-man and bis assistant have not 
only to signal trains up and down, but 
also to set the ralis in the right direction for 
the trains to _~ through, or to go on an- 
other (side) line, 

This is at large stations, but our signal. 
man is alone; he bas — Cigit 
handles to attend to in his little square 
cabin. 

In this room, or “box,” are a stove to 
keep him warm, a desk and book to note 
the time the trains two telegraphic in- 
struments with bells which ring a certain 
number of times for certain trains, or en- 
gines without trains, and the two toy sig. 
pal- , which work in the box just as 
the big posts and signals work outside, 
with this difference, and a very important 
difterence it is: the man in the box cannot 
alter the toy signals in his cabin, 

They are altered by the men in the 
boxes on each side of him, up and down 
the line. 

Our signal-man can also alter the “toy 
signals’ in the other men’s boxes: ao a 
mistake is prevented. 

Our man cannot let a train pass his cabiu 
if he sees that the man next to him has the 
toy signal up at “danger,” a red arin, 
This red toy arm says to our signal-man— 
“There is a train on the line near me, two 
miles from you, which you cannot see, 
Mind you keep back any train on the 
same line till the train here has got 
away.’’ 

As® avon a4 the tratn in front has got away 
safely, ‘ting-ting’’ goes the bel! in our 
signal-man’s box, the red toy arm drops, 
tue telegraphic instrument, which had a 
card tn it saying “On” (which ineant signal 
against train), changes by electricity to 
“On” 

Oar man has pulled his lever, and he 
kvows his signal, faraway on the line at 
the corner, is working right. 

He can see It to-day plainly; but suppose 
there wasa fog, ora misty night came on, 
then he couldn’t see it or the lamps; and 
so his instruinent tells him that his own 
signals are in good order, while the “toy 
signals’ tell him that the line is ‘olear” in 
front both ways for tralis, or ‘not clear,” 
as the case may be, 

We watch our signal-man. He has clear, 
bright, watchiul eyes, he has a beard, and 
he does not wear any coat. 

Sometimes in summer he has neither 
coat nor waistovat on, foritis warm work 
to pull such heavy levers and #0 many 
yards of wireto move a signal, perhaps, 
three hundred yarda down the line, We 
stand back 80 as not to iuterfere, Lis- 
ten! 

“Ting-ting, ting-ting!” 

A train is warped from a place five miles 
off, Our signal-man does not do viuch; Le 
sends one “ting’”’ back, which fay: 

“All rigbt as tar as tuis place,’’ 

Then he sends other ‘‘tings’’ to the sta. 
tion beyond biin again, If the line iseiear 
there ue pulls bia signals off to let the train 
pass by bis station, 

Here it comes! We can se6@ the steam 
above tbhetrees, The engineer is jouking 
for the tall signal aud the arm, 

Tue arm hangs down; then he knowa 
the line is clear as far as the box beyond 
our sigpal-man, and be rushes through the 
atation where we are with a warning scream 
to waiting passengers to stand back from 
the edge of the piatform., This is an ex- 
press train, 

As soon a8 the train bas passed the signal 
away atthe corner so many yards «fl, our 
signal-man moves a lever and lets the long 
wire slacken. 

The lever bangs back in a second, the 
wire is released; it releases a weight on tue 
distan: post, the weight falls, and pulls up 
the arm. 

Then the signal-man wipes his hands and 
the handle of tne iever, and, as be bas al- 
ready noted the time, heturnsto his time 
book, 

What is he writing? He is putting down 
the exact time that the train was ‘warned 
up,” and tbe time it passea his box, so if 
any questions are asked he can say whether 
it was late or whether the engineer was 
runuing before time, 

Then, if no belle ring, he can open bis 
window and look out, and enjoy the air; 
but be must not leave his box unless the 
points or wires are atift, and then if he can’t 
allend to them he signais to the station for 
someone to come to bim, 
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Nor Such a Foo. as HE Lookgp.—A 
supposed imbeciie maue bis escape froin 
an English prison in a remarkabie wat- 
ner, seing ill, he was allowed to sit near 
a fire, at which was a clothes horse of tlir66 
foids, Watching nis opportunity, he took 
the clothes horse into the yard and convert 
ed it into a ladder, by means of which be 
scaled the wall which waa between thirty 
and forty feet bigh. 

rr 8 we 

LIF ® consists not of a series of illustrious 
actions or elegant epjoyments, ‘Tne gredt- 
ér part of our tine passes in compliance 
with necessities in the performance of daily 
duties, in the removal of small iInoonver- 
lences, in the procurement of petty p 64s 
ures; aud we are well or iil at ease, 48 ihe 
matin “tream of life glides on amoothly, or 
is rufived by small obstacles aud frequent 
Interruptions, 

a Se eee 

So many persons annually disappear |" 
Corea from tue ravages of tigers that bo} 
Loss debtors and defaulters take advailaye 
f the presumption thus created in case v! 


| a inissivg person leave their Wwro a! 

i} iments at the border of some wo 

| valely decay Caugbt by & 5° 
bas become to be equivalent in Oorea 
weil-known American phrase, ‘*hscaped 


Canada,’ 
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OF OLD AGE, 








BY A. B. 





Old age ils coming on; 
Old age, Ube sere and gray; 
The strength of youth ls goue, 
Faded and flown away; 
The shades of dying day 
Are more than ever rife; 
And now refiect | may 
How have | spent my life! 


i bear lu mind the dawn 
Of love's frst golden ray, 
W ben all my heart was drawn 
‘Vo one both grave and gay. 
ia time she whispered ‘*Yea,’' 
Aud thus became my wife; 
Her years my years betray— 
How have I speat my lifer 


When Time comes by to slay, 
I will not fear bis knife, 

Kut let the angels say 
tlow | have spent my iife, 
a at 


SOME WILL CURION,. 

The whims and vagaries of testators 
seem to be of an endless variety. They 
seem to be proverbial. 

Almost daily we may notice paragraphs 
detailing bequests of a more or less extra- 
ordinary mature; and laterly the United 
States would appear to have been more 
prolific than other regions of singular 
wills 

Quite recently, the late Lord Newbor-. 
ough made .the following curious provis- 
ions in his will, He gave most erplicit 
directions that, after a certain period elap- 
ses, his body is to be ex humed and re- 
interred in Bardsey Island. 

'l bis island, it will be remeinberea, \'es 
to the north of Cardigan Bay, and is re- 
puted to have had no fewer than 20 000 
saints buried in its soil. 

Ouly the other day, too, Henry Eberle, 
of Frankford, left an estate valued at $25, - 
0) to be expended in the erection of a 
monument over his grave. 

Ilis will was executed in 1868 and gives 
minute instructions as to the monument, 
Three shares of the cemetery stock are be- 
queathed to the Cemetery Company, the 
income of which is to maintain the monu 
ment in good repair. 

A far more extraordinary will than 
cither of the above, was, however, made 
by Solomon Sanborn, of Medford, Maasa- 
chusetls, who was a hatter by trade. 

Ile lett his body to the Jate Professor 
Agassiz and Dr. ©. W. Holmes, to be 
by them prepared in the moet skilful and 
scientitic manner known to anatomical art, 
and placed in the anatomical museum of 
Hlarvard College. 

Two drumheads were to be made of the 
skin. Upon one was to be inscribed Alex- 
ander Pope’s ‘‘Univergal Prayer,’’ on the 
other, the ‘‘Deciaration of Independence’’ ; 
and then they were to be presented to the 
testator’s ‘distinguished friend,’’ the drum- 
mer of Cohasset. 

This presentation was subject to the con- 
dition that on the 17th of June, at sunrise, 
every year, the drummer should beat on 
the drumheads at the foot of Bunker’s Hill, 
the spirit-stirring strains of ‘Yankee 
Doodle,’’ 

Another American, who died within the 
last few months, reflects in his will] that he 
was shunned by his relatives, ‘‘who can- 
not, now that I am dying, do much tor 
my comfort.’’ 

sut Dr. Wagner takes on these relatives 
& ghastly revenge. To his brother, Napol- 
¢on lbonaparte, he bequeathes his lett arm 
and hand; to another brother, (eorge 
Washington, his right arm aud hand; 
to others his legs, nose, ears, etc. Further, 
the testators leaves $1,000 for the dismem- 
bering of hia body. 

Among other testators who have dis- 
played this remarkable tendency to leave 
legacies in the form of portions ot their 
bodily frames, or the frame in its entire 
condition, may be instanced Ir. Ellerby 
aod Jeremy Bentham. 

The willof Dr, Ellerby, who died in 
Loudon, in 1827, contained the following 
bequests: * 

‘I bequeath my heart to Mr. W., anato- 
mist; my lungsto Mr. R. ; and my brain 
lo Mr. F., im order that they may preserve 
them from decomposition; and I further 
delare that if these gentlemen sbal) {ail 


faithé 


laithfully to execute these my last wishes 
this respect, I will come and torment 
til they shall comp.y 
© Of this threat, however, tn¢ 

¢s declined their leyacies. 
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Jeremy Bentham, again, bequeathed his 
body to a hospital, with instructions that 
his skeleton should be prepared and clean- 
ed, and bis head preserved entire, and that 
he should—when thus treated—preside at 
the meetings of the hospital directors 

Whether he was ever made to actually 
preside is doubtful: but it is certain that 
the skeleton was preserved, and may now 
be seen in the hospital museum. The pre- 
servation of the head was, however, blun- 
dered, and one of wax had w be substi- 
tuted. 

» Many wills have references to the do- 
mestic felicity, or the reverse, experienced 
by those who executed them. 

Asan example of the former, we may 
give the following passage from the settl- 
ment of Lady Palmerston, an ancestress of 
the celebrated Premisr. 

Referring to her husband, she says, ‘‘As 
I have long given you my heart, and my 
tenderest affections and fondest wishes 
have always been yours, so is everything 
else that I possess; and all that I possess; 
and all that I cam call mine being already 
yours, I have nothing to give but my heart- 
iest thanks for the care and kindness you 
have, at any time, shown me, either in 
sickness or in health, for which God Al- 
mighty will, I hope, reward you in a bet- 
ter world.’’ Then, for ‘‘torm’s sake,’’ tol- 
low several specific bequests. 

Asa specimen of the opposite sort, we 
may firet of all instance the wil) of Mr. 
Rogers, of Dublin. In April, 1888, Mrs. 
ltogers dieputed her husband’s wii in the 
Vublin Probate Court, om the ground of 
his deficiency of testamentary capacity. 
The will contained the clause. 

‘In consequence of the ill-behavior and 
bad conduct of my wite, I cut her off with 
one shilling, and she is not to have either 
hand, act, or partin the management, or 
educating of my children.’’ 

The evidence showed that the deceased 
was jealous of his spouse, who at the time 
of the marriage was 15 years of age, while 
he was 70. The jury tound a verdict es- 
tablishing the will, 

Henry, Kar! of Stafford, again, inserted 
the following in his testamentary dispo- 
sition: 

‘I give to the worst of women, who is 
guilty of all ills—the daughter of Mr, 
Grammont, a Frenchman—whom I[ have 
unfortunately married, five and torty brass 
hali-pence, which wilt buy her a pullet 
for her supper—a greater sum than her 
father can often make over to her—for I 
have known when he had neither money. 
nor credit, for such & purchase, he being 
the worat of men and his wife the worst of 


women in all debaucheries. Had 1 known: 


their characters I had never married their 
daughter, nor made myself umhappy.’’ 


a 


brains of bold. 


-_——— 


Gitte are often losses. 

The sting of reproach isthe truth of it. 

He that always complains is never pii- 
led, 

Envy shoots at others and wounds it- 
self. 

He must stoop low that hath a low 
door, 

Vows made in storms are forgotten in 
calias, 

In prosperity caution, in adversity, pa- 
tlience. 

Zeal without knowledge is like fire with- 
out tight. 

In the land of promises a man may die 
of hunger. 

{tf you are not very clever, you had bet- 
ter be conciliatory. 

We often need those reproofs which we 
have given Ww others, 

History is not fable agreed upon, but 
truth disagreed upon, 

Few persons live to day, but are prepar- 
ing w'do 60 to-morrow, 

The best way to condemn bad traits is 
by practisitug xood ones. 

A little seeing saves much looking; 4 lit- 
tle speaking saves wuch talking. 

Do not think so much of the faults of 
others that you forget your own. 

Remember that impertinence isn’t wit 
auy more than insolence briillancy. 


A quarre! is, nine times out of ten, 


merely the fermentation of a misunderstagading, 


When the world bas once got hold of a 
‘ 6 mol ng bow hard ew ge put f the 





Femininities. 
ae woman in Taunton, Mass., koops 50 


A jewel of a woman is better than s 


woman of jewels. 


Women are entitled to life, liberty and 


the pursult of men, 


It ia not being deceived, but undeceived, 


that renders us miserabie, 


The newest theatre bonnet ia called the 
Mouse because it ls #0 Liny. 


Saying one thing and doing another 
burne the candle at both ends. 


Fashionable women in London walk the 
streets wearing single eye-g lasses. 


Don’t put meatand vegetables into the 


same compartments of the refrigerator, 


We are very apt to think that the only 
boll there le in the world la on the back of our own 
neck, 


In a)l ages since Adam's marriage it has 
bees good for some men to be alone, and for some 
wowes also. 


“No,”’ sobbed the widow, ‘'I shall never 
find John's equal, but p-perhaps I c-an fad h-h-his 
equivalent,** 


A diamond chicken roosting on one leg 
In the centre of acreacent ol rubles and emeralds 
is a fashionable oddity. 


Women are tond of fiction and get it, 
too, In some cases manhood arrives late and tn 
others does not get here at all, 


Among scartpin novelties a variegatod 
gold acorn resting on » background formed by two 
leaves ils one of the most recent, 


Ot the nearly 200 women who were re- 
cenUy examinedia New York for appolatment as 
custome tuepectors valy 54 paesed. 


A tour ieat ciover, paving diamonds and 
rubles alternately In the centre of each petal, tea 
lace pin that deserves commendation, 


A Western paper gallantly remarke that 
‘the lady prisonersiu our jail are about the mest 
desperate lol we bave aceon lu aloug time,’ 


Don’t delude yourselt into the belief 
that you are an exception as far as sleep te con- 
cerned, the normal average of sleep is eight bours, 


A woman of 97 in Massachusetts claims 
she bas sinoked tobacce for hall a century, ber aver- 
age consumplion of the weed belug 12 bowleful a 
day. 


Boiling water will remove tea stains and 
many fruit stains, Pour the water through the 
staip, aud thus prevend ite spreading over the fa- 
bric, 


Emma: “Your bat perfectly charmimg, 
and it eults you so welll’ Marie: ‘Oh, yes: but if 
you only knew what a fearful tatnting Ot it cost 
me!" 

A rew feature of a dinner table, by high 
authority: A ‘‘jolut bouquet’* placed between each 
lady and weutieman, to be divided aud appropriated 
after dinner, 


Clusters of honeysuckle and daisies cling 
ing to Lhe handle of a well-worn sickle make a beau- 
tiful lace-pin when represented In enamel and va- 
rlegated gold, 


One ounce each of cloves, cedar and 
rhubarb, pulverized together, makes a good per- 
fume tor closets aud drawers, and the mixture helps 
tw prevent mothe, 


Queen Victoria has given up champagne 
and claret and taken to whisky sad apoillinaris 
water, This ts sald Wo be by Whe advice of Mir Wil- 
Haw Jenner, the court physician, 


Tne thick and thin of it: Fat Woman: 
“Ooh, aln’t these mosquitoes awial!’’ Thin Woman: 
‘*~Phey never bite me.’’ Fat Woman: OO course 
not; they live ou blewd, bot bones,'' 


‘Well, what do you think of the new 
neighbors who have moved in next door, Mrs, 
Pryer’’’ ‘‘Lhaven't hada chance to form an opin- 
jon, They haven't had a washing day yet.*’ 


A woman in Maine, speaking of the sud. 
den death of ber husband, ls reported to have said: 
**Kefure he died he ate a gallon ol oysters for 9100, 
and cleared §% for his tauwilly, bis funeral oniy 
costing $lv."* 


When « man falls people sigh and say, 
‘*There must have been a woman at the bottom of 
it,’? but they are never just enough to say when a 
woman sins, ‘“There must have been a man at the 
bottom of it.'’ 


According to a Michigan contemporary, 
‘twhen a certain old lady of Cadmus, Lenawee 
county, dreeses for @ stale occasion, she pute on a 
calico gown, which was bulll 47 yeare ago, and cost 
iscentsa yard,’’ 


Juvenile customer, doubtfully: -‘I’m 
afraid you haven't any ribbon of the kind L want. 
Main wa eald I must be sure Wo ask for mouse color," 
Salesman, ¢qyual Ww the ewergency, producing a bolt 
of flery red ribbon, ‘*That's what this ls—crushed 
mouse colour, Hlow many yards?’’ 


The household is woman's kingdom, 
andall that pertains to lt te under her jartetieuon 
and direction. By thisit ls meant Woasay thal the 
administrative regulation of details is hers, and that 
she should be left in the complete enjoyment of It as 
wellas Ww the responsibility and care, 


The Viceroy of Fakfen and Chekiang, 
provinces of China, has Issued a proclamation 
ageinet tue drowning Of female clildren, which has 
been a common occurrence of late, Ile says that 
hereafler the penalty provided by law will be 
strictly enforced, The penalty te & thows of the 
bamboo and one year’s banishment, 


Maude: Algernon, you know a year ago 


I wl ve { would no marry yo mt you tel 
ave | Alger su res Maucle 
AU t ae Y | we 

. « : 
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FAasculinities. 
He who knows nothing is confident in 


Experience and wisdom are the two best 
fortune-teilets, 


The Pope has had his large bed-room 
filled with singing birde, 


“Do you live within your income?" 
**No; L live without one.** 


The man who is given to sober reflection 
seldom gets into a light place. 


A man absolutely sincere is a very rare 
specimen of civilisea humanity. 


Laziness is a good deal like money—the 


more a man has of tt the more he seems to want, 


Preacher: ‘‘ Ye generation of vipers!" 
Umpire, wabhing up: ‘‘No back tala there ten dol- 
lare!"* 


Persons whose favorite occupation is 
rolilag a lawn mower cannot be sald lo be wanting 
in push, 


Rev. Ellis Howell, of Marshall, I!]., has 


united in marriage one Lhousand couples, tle te ia 
ble Bik year. 


lt in said that the common cowcatcher 
attachment to locomotives le abbut the only article 
of universal use that wae never patented, 


Rev. Dr. Vrimrose: ‘Expericoce is a 
areat teacher.’’ Giles. ‘* Yes; but It teaches ue a 
areat many things we would svoner aot know," 


All gontlomen throughout the world are 
brothers, itle trae, forto be a gentieman le to be 
brave, hovest aad courteous, and nothing more, 


When a certain bachelor was marred 
the members of hieciub “*broke him up'’ be send 
ing him as a wedding-present a copy of “'l'aradine 
faret.** 


“How can you tell a poor cigar without 
smoking it, Smithr’’ “Hy looking at Lhe pletare on 
the bos, my friend, If the picture tle pretty the o} 
warle bad,’’ 


‘Gus’ Witherspoon, colorea, of York- 
ville, SL, recently, on a amall wager, ale seven 
dosen fried eggeia four hours, He died meatday tu 
wre atl agony. 

A tather’s feelings. He: ‘What did 
your pater say when you told him we were eu 
wagedy’’ She: "Oh, you must not ash me bo repeat 


such language! 
Frederick L, Ames is the richest man in 


Boston, Hele tue sou of Oliver aud the nephew of 
VUakes Ames, aud is worth $4,000,000, Tart te in 
herited and parthe made, 


A young man trom Philadelphia bas 
leat his Job as echool-teacher In Accomac county, 
Va,, by chucking the girle under thetrehine in atudy 
hours and biseing them at recess. 


John H. 1s. Latrobe is the oldest prac- 
ticing lawyer in the United states, Ile in 4 years 
old, and was adinitted ty the bar 65 years ago. Me, 
Latrobe Is the father of Baltimore's Mayor. 


Hopetul: ‘You should not despair, 
young man, There are great opportualiies abead of 
you,’’ Sadleigh: ‘Yes, Lknow, bul they are wo far 
ahead of me | tear | small never overtake them.’ 


Mr. N. Peck: “I think it anyone is en- 
titied Ww ea pension it’'e me.’ Mudge: “‘You were 
never in the war, were your’ Mr. N. Peek * Ne, 
but the fellow my wife was engaged ts got Killedt at 
Mhilob.** 


A countryman had consulted a fortune. 
teller as to his fortune, “*You'libe poor, kind air, 
unt) you're 40," waethe prediction of the Mytho- 
neas ‘And thenr’’ “Oh, after thal you'll wet 
used Ww it,"’ 


Patrick Whalen, aged 4) years, reached 
Vittsaburg a few days ago, and told the police au- 
thorities that be had walked all the way from New 
York, Me waste search of & son who, be Liought, 
lived lu the *thmoky City.’ 


A European savant says that life may 
be indefinitely prolonged by regularity drinking the 
Juice of the lemon, And another Kuropean savant, 
who knows just a6 much—or as littie-—eaye that the 
surest way Ww shorten iife le lo driak lemon julee. 


The doctor: ‘I think, my dear air, that it 
would be Setter lo have a consultation; your wife ts 
seriously ill.’ Agxioushusvand: ‘There! - told 
my wife long ago she ought lo have proper medical 
advice, butshe waesoafrald of hurting your feel 
ings.’’ 

[rate father: ‘Young man, [ am amazed, 
astounded, sir, that you should seek We marry my 
daughter on 6 shortan aequaintance You are «i 
moet a stranger Wwher.’’ Young man: “Well, «he 
don't lake any more chances than | do, She's ai- 
moet a perfect stranger to me, Ww." 


The first ‘‘greenback,’’ it is said. is in the 
possession of Kelward Slocum, of New Michmond, 
Allewan county, Mich. itis dated August |, iw 
marked Meriva A, Nu. tl. Mr, Sioceum was @ soldier 
iu the army, aud the billin question was pall ts tine 
by the paymaster as part of bis wages asa troy iu 
blue. 


A physician in Boston sounds a warn 
ing against the practice of chewing women tooth 
picks, He eays the habit Is responsibie for muct 
sickness. Smell particles of the woudl are awa! 
lowed and lodge frequeatly tm the walle of the 
stomach, laducing gastric disturbance, tle know 
of several such cases Which prove: fatal, 


Mr. riggs: ‘1 wonder what wornen 


wiliido next! Leee in the paper that the women 
the Fast are rulning their health nowadays by ca 


img tea.’’ Mere, Mrigge: **lio you suppose it is a 
worse than eatiaog coffee’ Kvery night you com 
home mweuching coffee, ansl it seeme to make 5 
nose redder aud reider, Ws say wothing of the i 


of your eyes."* 


A member of a certain Legislature. ac 


Aresslaog the blouse upon « Frontier 
expressed bimercil is ’ pe ae wa 
eltale f sore 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


FRESH PRAIONDICATA, 


The Neptember Cenfury contains an im- 
portant and interesting paper on Napoleon 
Bonaparte, being contemporary accounta, 
by Hritieh officers,of the ex-lNuperor’s exile 
to Kiba, bis voyage to Nt. Helene and life 
on that island, ‘Tbe Linooln tostalment is 
crowded with new material, and has to do 
mainiy with Linooin's re slection, Justice 
Hradiey of the Sapreme Court bas an arti- 
cle on Chief Jastice Marsnall, with a fine 
portrait by the French artist Memin. 
“Winged Kotaniate” ix a besantifally illas- 
trated articie, An article on Japanese life 
by the American artist Mr. Wores is ilius- 
trated by reproductions of a number of bis 
Japanese o}l paintings, Mr. Paine pre. 
nonta an illustrated stady of the identity of 
“The Poaroah of the Exodus and bis Son.” 
George Kennan closes his socount of “The 
Kara Positions! Prison.’’ Another illustrat- 
od article is KH amet O'Brien's acoount of 
“Telegraphy in Kattle.”” In fiction there 
in the mecond instalment of Joel Ohandler 
Harrie’ “The Od Bascom Piace,”’ and 
complete stories by Geo, W. Cable and 
Mra, Kichberg King. The departinents 
tnaintain thelr usual interest, 

—- 


An ELECTRICAL I’LANT,—It Is stated 
that there has veen discovered tn the for- 
ewts of India a strange plant which posses- 
non ton vory high degree astonishing tmag- 
netic power, . 

Tne hand which breaks a leaf from it 
receivers immediately a shock equal to that 
proauced by the conductor of an induction 
ooll, 

Ata distance of six 
needle is aflected by it and will 
deranged it brought near, 

The energy of thin singular influence 
varios with the hour of the day. All pow- 
erful about 2 o’clock in the afternoon, ft 
in absolutely annulled during the night 
At times of storin its intensity augments to 
striking proportions. 

During rain the piant seema to succumb 
and bends ite head during a thunder 
shower; it remains there without force or 
virtue, even if one whould shelter it with 
an umbrella, No shock ta felt at that time 
in breaking the leaves, and the needle is 
unafiooted beside it. 

Ono never by any chance seos a bird or 
Insect alight on the electric pliant; an in- 
atinet seems to warn them that they would 
there find sudden death, 

It is alxo important to remark that where 
it vrowa none of the magnetic inetals are 
found; neither iron, nor cobalt, nor nickel, 
an Undeniable proof that the electric force 
belongs Oxolusively to the plant 

—_ 


metres a magnetic 
be quite 


> ---— 


Kor Monry's SAKR.—[t is recorded that 
an offieer of rank at Vienna bequeathed the 
who.e of bis fortune to bis nepaew on the 
eondition that Lhe should never read &# 
HOWspMpOr, 

Whataasilly, farcieal and absurd provi 
aion to interdict the reading that soqualnts 
one with actus! passing, dally arising tn 
obfents, and furnish food for the mind to 
consider and reflect upon for the finprove 
ment of society, the regulation of morals 
and stemming the tide of current vices so 
that we neither fall Into dogged ineredul- 
ity on one side or a fatal facility to belief 
on the other, Those trained to closeat 
study of the preas are moat effective in 
(iapeliing errors or asserting truth, and 
are invaluable to society, 

Home men in the greed for money and 
its easy possession, will sacrifice their 
honor, thetr peace, and well-being; but 
such « restriction as this of not reading the 
Hewapapors to posmens it, passes all bounds 
of reason and good sense. A logacy coup- 
led with such a condition would be re- 
jected by any high-toned, oonscientious 
man, 

The life ota man without a newspaper 


would be narrowed and contracted, the 
understanding would be warped and he 
would liveoniy tn himeelt and for him- 
aelf, without concern or care for the reat of 
roar k ine, ia (8, We 
seaniimncditpiiiiaamnes 
Tue Propigat Son,—lt always sort 


oO’ makes me icel sad and downhearted 
to reat about the prodigal son in the 
Kibie,”’ said Farmer Stikens to his male 
offspring who was homeon @ sulnIner Va- 


calion,. 


YY -a-a-n,"’ 
'Yaws,” echoed the old man, as his 
Lips curled conutemptuously, “ne came 


back and saya honorably aod flat-footed, 


“I've done wrong an’ | want another 
chance,’ 

“VY aan?” 

“Yawa; he didn’t oome back to the 


farm pizenin’ the very butterflies with 
the sinoke from his Siggereetes an’ say, 
‘Pop, old boy, Im dead broke; couldn’t 
you let me have a twent to keep up my 
end with the felaat the club?’ Not mucn 
he didn’t.”’ 

And the old man heavedasigh and went 
out wl feed Lhe hoya, 


—_—_--- > -— 


Keer Urtree Arrerirer, and ald M- 
gestion in every Way, and you can over. 
come General Debliity, and gradually 
recover #trength, Dr. Jayne's Tonite Yoru. 


fuge is an excellent remedy for Indigestion, 
Sour Stomach, and Weakness of the Stom 


ach, it therefore the wat of Tontes for 
young and old, and is a i-time Worm 
cure in additior rives these pests out 
of the body, and dest athe neateain wi 
they breed When a s wanted. the 
large-sized botties are the cheapest 
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BEHIND THE FroOoTLIGHTS. 


N unemployed actor, disinclined to 
rust in idieness—to say nothing of 
starving —determined to ‘do the prov- 
8, on’ an an entertainer, The provincs 
wowever, did not prove the happy bunting 
ground he bad anticipated; and when be 
arrived at a oertain small town in the 
north, bis funds and his spirits were at a 
very low ebb, 

‘The latter were not raised by the worthy 
who bad the letting of the ‘hall’ inform. 
lng the peripatetic entertainer that a thent- 
rical exhibition would be ‘nae gude a 
a’ there;’’ but that if he gave a lecture cn 
cneminstry the place would be crowded. 

At this straw the desperate actor clutch- 
ed, 

He would turn scientific lectarer—al- 
though he knew no more about chemistry 
than au ordinary tom cat—and take bis 


cnance, 


If his ignorance was discovered, he 
would only bave to bolt for it; if it was not, 
then his audacity would meet with iu due 
reward, 

Tune hall was engaged, the bills distri- 
buted, and his last nies spent on red 
fire, brickdust, iron filings, and some inno- 
cent powders. , 

The time came, and the lecturer stood 
hefore a crowded audience, without any 
clear idea of what he was going Ww say or 
do, save that he was going to perform the 
vid experiment of producing oxygen, and 
a new one of bis own invention, which he 
oped would bring the performance Ww a 
sudden end. 

The friendly hallkeeper had borrowed a 
pestie and iwnortar, a Leyden jar, and two 
or three retorta, which, with «a few physic 
hotties filled with bright colored waters, 
xave the table quite a scienufic appear- 
ano8, 

The pseudo-savant commenced by read- 
ing a few pages of a p»pular treatise on the 
eu jectin hand, by way of introduction; 
and then, ciosing the book, trusted to iin- 
pudence tw puil him through, And pull 
oli through it did, 

He sayse-- 

‘1 explained, with many mispronounced 
words, tue hydrogen exportinent; and then 
it coourred to me to arrange @ little acol- 
vent, which would, perueaps make them 
nervous, and prepare thea for what was 
going W follow, This { emusily did by 
ihrusting a retort neck downwards Into 
Lue fire; the few drops of water condensed, 
snd burst with aloud report, I then pro. 
evoded to explain the dangerous nature of 
chamicais, dwelt on guu co ton, sudden 
death of experimentaiiaw by fuines, etc., 
moanwhile Hiling my mortar with brick 
dust and other harness tugredient, 

“Having worked the audience up to the 
required pitch of pervousneas, | dilaced on 
the dangerous and uncertain nature of the 
Go opound | was mixiug, and +p ke of my 
bad health, and woaud up vy saying, 

Ntartiing and marvellous as ine announce. 
nent may seem, it is nevertheless true that 
wero | to leave off stirring tuiw witxture for 
one single moment, the whoie of this 
ouliding and every one therein would be 
“ee inw unrecogn:s .vie atemal’ 

‘Fu lees than two wiluutes there was not 
asoui loft in the place exosp., Mr. Mactag- 
cart and wyself, whe pitotwa the stufl 
away and oheertuliy divided tue pro- 
tite”? 

(treat is impudenoe, and it wiil prevail! 
The foregotnug 18 a case in proof of this; 
and here is anotoer: — 

Home years ago oue of the mot popular 
of French comedians was (iatigny. He 
was clever, reckless, and eccentric; had a 
bad memory, but when it was in fault he 
could improvise—with impudence, bat 
eftac!, 

(Gisiigny once manifested bis improvia- 
Ing bowers In an wAtreordinary iman- 
ner. 

Passing In front of a certain theatre, he 
saw the name of vis f.ienu Cuevilly in the 
pliaybtil, Glatigny entereu by way of the 
slage door and asked to see hin, 

He was told tuat Chevilly was on the 
sleoge and could not beapoken to; Le was 
acting in Ponsard'’s Charlotte Corday 

(liatigny thereupou, ww the inuignant 
astonishinent of the manager, coolly walk- 
ed forward Wo the side of Cnevilly aa the 
latter wa* repeating the famous lines 
whioh, in Kagiish run— 


“No, | cannot oredit it 
‘Tuat all is endéd whea we have no king; 
That te the true coumencement,”’ 


As Chevilly concluded these worda, he 
starea in luc X preseible surprise at Giatigny, 
and @xoclaiming, *What, you here!" shook 
him cordially by the uaad, as if both were 
in # private room, and notin the presence 
of an audience, whose perpli rity was not 
lessened by Observing thetwo, ulteriy re. 
gardiess of Ponsard’s play, and the calls of 
Lhe nanager anu prowmpter, begin tw talk 
of their private sflsira, waiking up and 
down the stage the while. At lengtn Cia- 
tigoy aaid— 

“i'm afraid I'm intruding?” 

oN ot wt all,’’ said © -evilty. 

“Lam sure | mu,’ rej) auel Giatigny; 
‘eo farewell, When you have finished 
you will find me at tue oxfe next door,’’ 

The cooentric player had reached the 
wing, When he rourned and said — 

“Ky-the-bye, before we part, suppose we 
sing something togethe:?”’ 

“With ail mv beart,”’ was the reply: and 
both of them, standing before the foot: ighta, 
aang @ Verse .rom some oid vaudeville, on 





the pleasure of old friends meeting un 
ex pectediy—a song which used to bring 
| the curtain down with applause, 

] At thie duet the pablic entered tnto the 


joke—they could not hiss fur laughing 





and the moat joyous uprosr reigned among 
them, till Goaheny retired as if nothin 

bed happened, and Chevilly sttempte 
reriousiy to resume his part in Charlotte 
Corday. 

Herw ia another story of Glatigny, which 
brings out the serious side hia ex 
pe riences :— 

One morning in Februery, 1869. some 
country folk returning from warket xt 
‘Tarbes saw a man stre ched fast asleep on 
the steps of the theatre. It was we 
dawn, and snow was falling; and the k 
ly peasants, fearing the man would be 
frogen to death, gently shook him, and 
asked what he was doing there. 

“Well,” said Giatigny—for it was he— 
‘J am walting for the manager;”’ and he 
turned round to go to sleep again, 

Later in the day he shook himself, by 

way of toilet and breakfast, and made his 
cali U the manager. 
“My name,” he said, “is Albert Glatig- 
ny. i am a comedian ards poet. At the 
present moment | have no money, and am 
verribly bungry. Have you any vacancy 
in your company--leading tragedian or 
jamp cleaner—-1 don’t care what it ie?’’ 

Tue manager asked if he was perfect in 
the t of Pylades. 

“Thorougiiy so!" was his emphatic an- 
awer. 

“All the better,’’ said the manager; we 
play Andremaque to-night; my Pylades is 
ill, YOu will cepiace him, Good morn- 
ing!” 

Wen the evening came Glatigny put on 
the Greek costume and went on to the 
si\ago without knowing a single line of the 
art. 

, This was nothing, tnough; and when his 
turo came, he improvined a iittle reply to 
Pyrrbus. 

(Giiatigny now and then during the play 
had a line too short by a syliabis or two, 
put be made up for it by putting a syllable 
or twojover measure in the line that fol- 
iewed. The audience was not aware of 
«nything unusual, 

The manager, who at first was ready to 
‘oar his bair from his bead, wisely let 
Giatigny take his own course; and when 
ine play was ended, he offered the eccen- 
t.ic fellow an engagement, at the (to him) 
4s upendous salary of $300 a monty 

hen Charlies Wevuv ons ‘starring’ at 
the Chatham Theatre in New York, be be- 
came acquainted with a fish de ler named 
‘homas She pleigh, who had In his younger 
days nee to a juvenile dramatic oom 
y.-ny, and feit very much inclined to tread 
tne boards again, if a chance vflered, It 
did offer. 

The actor cast for Polonius on Webb's 
benefit night was uvabie to play, and Shap- 
leigh undertook to supply bis piace, 

‘The house was pecked; and the bene- 
ficiare, and the friend who had, as the biti 
put it, “‘magnanimous'y volunteered his 
services,” were received with loud scclama- 
tions. 

The first act went off amoothly enough; 
but in the seoond—when, ou Polonius as«- 
ing, “Do you know me, my lord?” Hamlet 
replies, “Excellent well; you are a fish- 
monger—" Mise. Siapleigh, sitting in a 
front box, €xclaimeu, in aloud and angry 
tone— 

‘Well, it ain’t very pretty of you, Mr, 
Webb, after Tom as been so good to y 
to go showing him up in bat way; I'd 
have you know that a fishmonger, as you 
call him, is as good as an old actor any 
day!’ 

hen she ceased, a wondoring silence 
foil upon the spectators; and Shapleigh, 
moving to the wing, gave his wife an 
assuring nod, and said— 

‘It’s all right, Bessie; it’s so in the 
book.’’ 

Then, uncerstanding matters, the andi- 
enoe vociforously appinuded, 

Jofierson’s first stage speson waa not “so 
in the book.”” He played the infant in 
izarro, and when Cora said to Alonzo, 
“Sweet chiid! be wiil speak soon,’’ she 
was not prepared for the instant falfil- 
ment of ber prophecy by the “infant’’ tod- 
dling to the footiighta and asking the lead- 
er = _ ¢ orcuostra why be did not piay his 
fi idle 


ee eg 


IN THE FAR NORTH. 





‘There js perbaps no country in Kurope 
richer in legendary lore than Norway, Ua- 
tii recent yoars, the communication of the 
dweliers in the more re:note country dis 
triots with the outside world was sinall in- 
d+ ed, and old tine saperstitions have lin- 
gered long and die bard among these siin- 
pie and credulous peopie, 

There is belief among the peasantry 
that the tas ors or upland farmhouses, 
which are iupabited in the sammer by 
tt.ose who are banisned at that season to 
the high and distant pastures te look after 
(he cattle, are in the winter taken posses. 
sion of by a race of little people, who are 
resentful of any ipterterence with their 


privileges, and are ¢flended if the cattle’ 


are hi up earlier or kept later than 
usual, 

There are in Norway large barrows on 
thes nillsidea, which have been found to 
contain swords and arrow-heada, the weap- 
ons Of an earlier race of inhabitants, 

These have probably given rise to the 
stories whici: are current of the existence 
in former times of a race of gianta, who in 
quite recent days have oocesionally appear- 
ed, and wrought mischief on those who 
fell into their hands, 

In the Evil One and his works and 
appearances Upon earth the people bave, 
Or bad within quite recent times, 





& few centuries back; and some of 


clergy were supposed to be in league with 
bi il, 


quite 
ae strong a faith as had our own ancestors 


the 








There is a story told of a priest who lived 


It ia a curious old stone-built edifice, and 


fn it is hung a picture of this severe-look- 
ing with his wife and seven children. 
He uently indulged in ram- 


bles, and the ramor was current that at 
such times he was not engaged in business 
that could bring — good; so hia wife be. 


The idea entered the man’s head that he 


would give his master a fright, and cure 
him of love of strolling avout alone at 
t; so he to procure one of his 


‘s night-dresses; aud having dis- 

the preacher standing on a fiat 

rock by the roadside, he suddenly appear- 
ed in his ghostly d 

The priest demanded who he was; and 
receiving no answer, muttered some cabai- 
istic words, and as a result of them, the 
man sank up to his kness in the rock. 

The eat repeated the question, and 
ere was no answer, #0 this time 
the man became entombed to his middie; 
andon refusing to disclose himseif on the 
third demand, he sank to his shoulders, 

Thoroughly frightened, the poor fellow 
confeased all; butthe priest deciared that it 
was too late, as his master had claimed him; 
and the victim disappeared altogether, 

We were also told of another priest who 
had dealings with the Evil One, and who 
was condemned at Christiania and con- 
demned to die. 

He hard for his life, and was only 
reprieved on condition that he wouid ex. 
hibit his supernatural powers by preaching 
the same day in Trondhjem Cathedral, 
some three or four bhundrea miies away, 
This he ised to do; and, summoning a 
bad t, said to him: 

‘How fast can you carry me to Trond- 
hjem?”’ 

He replied: 

“As fast as a horse can go,”’ 

But that would not do; so he called a 
second spirit, who promised to take him as 
quickly as a bird could fiy. But his offer, 
too, was declined. 

A third spirit promised to take him as 
quick as a thought, on condition that he 
might have the souls of all who went to 
sleep during the parson’s sermon. He 
hastily closed with the offer, and they 
started. 


The Evil One went round the coast, and 
when out at sea, endeavored to make the 
priest repeat the name of God, knowing 
that if he did so he should be compelled to 


drop him, But the priest was too sharp to 
be caught na ,» and only urged his un- 
willing to greater exertions, 


When they arrived at Trondhjem, the 
sermon was delivered; but so earnest and 
powerful was the preacher, that, contrary 
to custom, not a soul went to sleep,and the 
Evil One was cheated of his prey. 

These are specimens of the taies believed 
in and told round the biazing pine-logs dur- 
ing the long and dreary nights of win- 
ter 


Many more stories, doubtless, might be 
collected and rved, if only some 
among the increasing number of summer 
tourists to this lovely land, which is now 
being brought 80 close to us by the fast and 
commodious steamers of the ocean and 
other lines, would take the trouble to look 
out for and record them. 

Education is now compulaory in Nor- 
way; ignorance is fast disappearing, and 
with it reey dl of the old belieis of the peo- 
ple; so that in all probability these old le- 
gends of folklore wil! soon lost. 








THE DKADLY TOOTHPIOK.—"“Do you 
know,” said # physician, ‘“tnat the great 
American babit of toothpick chewing is re- 
sponsible fora very large number of hu- 
man ills? 

If you have ever noticed these things 
much you have observed that a good many 
people who take their meals at restaurants 
or hotel cafes, and rush out immediately af- 
terward to business, snatch on the way a 
toothpick, sometimes several of them, and 
thruss the little wooden spears into the 
mouth, 

in nine cases out of ten they don’t use 
the toothpick quickly and asa matter of 
business, but they retain it in the mouth 
ufter ali necessity for its functions has 
o3ased, 

They chew on it and wobbie it about un- 
der the jaws, and finally the piece of wood 
ia reduced toa ragged pulp, and then it is 
usually cast no 

Very trequentiy small particies of the 
wood are swallowed, and I know one man 
= in the habit of eating his tooth- 

x. 

I became acqusinted with him because 
he wanted me to give him something to 
heal his stomach, which was really in a 
erated condition. 

The smal! particles of wood that are swal- 
lowed vp eee A lodge in the walis of the 
stomach somewhere and induce gastric dis- 
turbance. 1 know several cases which 
proved fatal.’’ 


i —_— 
—— 


In some weddi tears—usually called 
of Jjoy—are quitecommon. They start with 
the bride, extend to her family, and wind 
up by including everybody except the 
groom, He never weeps. There is no in- 
stance recorded in histury where the hus 
band wept—at the wedding. But Nature, 
both in fact and fiction, is generally sup 
posed to make all things even at last, and 
there is very little reason for doubting 
sooner or later, his turn comes, 


UOharity is not action; it is Life, 
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THE TKAMP. 





| wander away at the dawn of the day 
From the City of Nothing to Do; 

I rescue a crust from the dirt and the dust, 
And a bat that the sun shines through. 


from ashpits and **shoots** I pick up my boots, 
and beg an old coat on the way; 

Leare nota jJovtf it Ote me or not, 
so long as there's nothing to pay! 


My carpet is grass, and the moon is my gas; 
My bedroom Is deep In the wood; 

L sleep in my clothes ip the manner I ‘spose 
That one of my calibre should, 


1 wash In the lake for propriety’s sake, ° 
Aud | wipe with a towel of straw; 

My xiase is the pool, where [ look as a rule, 
Aud wy comb Is # cockatoo's claw! 


Perhaps you may smile, but my table's a stile, 
With a newspaper napkin and cloth; 

lbew what i can for the innermost man, 
But I have an objection to broth. 


| never encroach where Il's wicked to poach, 
For it*s better the law to obey. 

Perhaps we have met; may you never forget 
That | wished you a pleasant ‘*Gouod-day!"' 


—U. N. NOws, 





Getting the news—Stealing a paper. 
An engagement ring—A lot of match 


making nammas, 


Dry weather—That part of the day when 
a man is most thirsty. 


To cut your poor relations ‘‘dead,’’ don’t 


mention them in your will. 


Calling names—A mother shouting for 
ber son over the back fence, 


Considering how little the bell knows, it 


is wonderful how much it has tolled, 


A license is necessary both in marriage 
and in sellingliquors. This is because they are at 
first \atoxicating, and afterwards likely to result in 
a fight. 


Tramp, to lady of the house: ‘‘I am 
starving to death! Can I die outin the barnyard?’’ 
Lady, graciously: **Yes; if you won't craw! under 
the barn.’’ 


Oid fireplaces are coming inw fashion, 
but it seems likely the style adopted by Lucifer 
somewhat previous to Adam, will have as littie said 
in Its favor as ever. 


A floating uewspaper paragraph says 
that a Halifax lady, aged 8, has just begun taking 
piano lessons. Even the old and feeble can get 
fquare with their neighbors when they go about it 
Tight, 


‘‘What has happened to you? You look 
vexed,’* *‘l should say so, This morning L was 
just very angryabout something, when some on: 
spoke lo me; and I have been trying the whole day 
to think what l was going to be angry about, and | 
can’t do it,’ 


: Mistress: ‘‘Erasmus, you are sure these 
are spring chickens?*’ Krasmus: ‘* Yes, missus. 
Dey whar broughten up right under my own eye,’' 
Mistress: ‘*You watched them growing all last 
spring?’’ Erasmus: ** Yes, missus, an’ ali the 
spring afore dat! Yah, dey isspring chickens,’’ 


A gentleman was once lamenting toa 
friend the conduct of his son. *‘You should speak 
to him with firmness, and remind him of his du- 
tles,’’ sald the other, ‘‘ile pays no atteniion to 
whatisay. He listens only to the advice of foolls.’’ 
Then, with asudden thought, ‘‘l wish you would 
speak to him!’* 


“This world w pretty evenly divided 
after all,’’ said the Dutcher, as he scraped! away at 
bisblock, ‘‘How?*’ ‘‘Lady in the diamonds and 
sealskin gets out Of her carriage and comes in here 
and inquires for ‘sassag.’’’ *‘Well?’’ **Weli, other 
folks have the money, and us butchers bave the eu- 
decation, Makes me feel more content,’’, 


An expresaman was ously loading his 
wagon one hot noontide, and as he piled the bundles 
high an assistant appeared in haste, carrying a smal! 
‘og in bis outstretched hands, ‘*Weil,’’ said the 
first man, sharply, ashe took him, ‘‘where’s he to 
wor’ **f don’t know.’’ ‘Don’t know?’ ‘No, I 
don’t; nor nobody don’t. He's cat up his tag.’’ 


“Well, sir, you heard me sing ‘Mass - 
niello’ yesterday, Are you ready to engage me?"’ 
“I don’t know, Your volce was very heavy. You 
were almost hoarse,’’ ‘‘in heaven’s name, don’t 
you understand thatl ama realistic player! Don't 
you see that ‘Masaniello’ was a fisherman, and al- 
most all day iu the water? He must have had a con- 
tinual cold,*? 


Some difference. Daughter: ‘ Bat, 
Mamma, you ought not to object to Charley on ac- 
countof his poverty. I’m sure he bas as much 
money as father had when he married you, I've 
often heard you say you were as poor as churel 
inice when you got marrie*.*' Mather: **Vou met 
remember, my dear, that your father had a goo! 
deal of horse sense, which Charley hasn't.’ 


A musician, who is famous for playing 
practical Jokes, wrote toa friend of his a short tim 
back thus: “Dear ——-, 1 expired suddenly on 
Wednesday last, and am to be buried on Tuesday 
bert, Can you come tothe funeral? Shall be glad 
see you. Yours, ——,*’ To which the friend 
replied: **Dear , Bkhoald pe happy to come to 
your funeral next Tuesday, but, unfortunately, | 
‘died last Friday myeeif. Yours, ——."’ 





Dr. J. A. Gunn, who was nominated for 


Coroner of Furnas county, Omaha, by the Repub! 
Cans, bas declined to accept in a card, in waich 
Says: ‘‘if | might legally dictate during my term 
. Mce who should furnish the cold at . 
es Over whom I shou preside " 
r oroner than Il reside w 
+ Biiowed, if elected Li alt 


* the patronage, | respectfu 
© the nomination.' 
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THE Brest SOMOLAR.—A story is told of 
® school inistress’ success in drawing out 
the latent genius of an intractable pupil. 
Nobody had been able to do anything with 
him. Panishment had no effect, appeals 
to his pride and notes to his mother were 
unavailing. 

The teacher studied the boy, watched him 
closely that she might find the key w bis 
character, 

One day she saw him catch a fly. Hie 
dull countenance lighted up, while with the 
kindest interest he for fifteen minutes ex 
amined the insect. 

The teacher had discovered one road to 
the boy’s mind, “Boys,” said she, not 
long after, “What can you tell me about 
fliea?’’ 

The brightest boy could tell very lLit- 
tle, Then she turned to the doll, and 
saw that, for the first time, his enthu- 
siasm was kindied by something going on 
in school, 

He forgot hia indifference, and became 
eloquent in describing the wings, feet, 
6yes, head and habits of the fly. Both 
teacher and scholars were greatly aston- 
ished, 

The teacher saw the bent of his genius, 
and put books of natural history into his 
hands, 

Then she led him by degrees to see 
the necessity of preparing himeelf for 
his favorite pursuit by learning some- 
thing of gratamar, geography and mathe- 
ination, 

The dunce of the school became one of 
the best scholars, and in later years an em- 
inent naturalist. 


Serereniectlletilleeenneael 


APOLOGY,—It is not always necessary to 
make apologies to others for our miscon- 
duct. Some of it concerns only our- 
selves and must rest with our own con- 
sciences, But where a wrong has been 
done to another, or where the welfare of 
society for any reason demands it, let the 
apology be full and sincere. Oftener than 
we think for, it should consist of simple 
confession; but, where the other element 
of extenuation rightly comes in, let it nev- 
er exceed its just boundaries, The wil- 
lingness to admit the actual wrong or in- 
jury to the full extent that truth can de. 
mand is always the best apology, and often 
the only reparation that can be made; 
while the discipline thus afforded is an 
important part of self-culture and improve- 
ment, 


DOLLARD & CO., 


OHESTNUT 8T., 
Philadelphia. 
Premier Artists 


IN HAIR. 


Inventors of the celebrated GOSSARER VER.- 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIO BARD 
rouUuPEES. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentiemen Ww 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 
FOR WIGS, INCUBS, TOUPEERS AND BSCALPS, 











No. 1, The round of the INCHES, 

head, No. 1, From forehead bar’ 
No, 2 From forehead as far as bald. 

over the head to neck, | No. 2. Over forehead as 
No, 3 From ear W ear far as required, 

over the top. No, 8, Uver the crown of 
No, 4, From ear to ear the head, 


round the forehead. 
They have always ready for sale a 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupe Laaes’ W 
Frizettes, Braids, Ouris, etc., besa 
tured, and as as any establishment ia the 
Union, Letters from any of the world will re- 
ceive attention. 
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Dollard’s Herbanium Extract tor 
the Hair. 


This preparation has been manufactured and sold 
at Dollard’sfor the past Ofty years, and ite merits 
are such that, while it has never yet been acdve rtised, 
the demand for it kee steadily increasing. 

Also Dollard’s enerative Crenma, to be 
used tn conjunction with the Herbantum when 
the Hair js naturally dry and needs an oll, 

Mre. Felmondson Gorter writes to Mesers, Dollar: 
& Co,, w send her a pottie of their Herbanium Kx- 
uract for the Hair, Mrs, Gorter has ea in valvu w 
obtain anything equal to it as a dressing for the 


ngiand, 
Bale in BORIS es KDMONDSON @ORTER, 
(yak Lodge Tho 
Norwich, Norfolk, Kngland. 

NAVY PAY OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA, 

[have used ‘“‘Dollard’s Hervanium Extrac or 
Vegetable Halr Wash,’’ regularly for upwards of 
five years with great advantage. My hair, from 
rapidly, thinuing, was eney restored, and has been 
kept by it in tts gate er and strength. It 

° jash ave ever u e 

— A. W. BUSBELL, U. 8. N, 
TO MRS. RICHARD DOLLARD, 1223 Chestnut at., Phila, 

I bave frequenuly, during @ number of years, usexi 
the *‘)bollard’s Herbaniuim Extract,’’ and I do not 
know of any which equalsitass pleasant, refreshiag 
and Sealthfal cleanser of the hair. 

ver “TIN Ing” 
JKONAKD MYERS, 

Ex-Member of Congress, Sth Dtstrict. 


I have need constantly for more than twenty-five 
years, ‘*Dollard’s Herbanium,’’ for removiug dan- 
(ruff and dressing my halr, aleo for the relief of ner- 
vous headaches, I bave found its delightful articie 
for the tollet, and cheerfully testify Ww the virtues 
claimed for it. 1 would not be without It. 

JAMES BKB, CHANDLER, 
No, 86 Chestnut Sireet. 

Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, 

rofessioually by 


Nov, 2, *88. 


and applied | 
DOLLARD & CO., 

23 CHESTNUT STKEET 
¥ ME » AIK TING AND BHAVING 
« - A HEN’S HAIR CUT in At) 

re al Male and Female Artists Em 





THE way to avoid the imputation of im- 
padence is, not to be ashamed of what we 
do, but never to do what we ought to be 
ashamed of. 


- 
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Oo IP SD fringe cards, 1 Ni hel plated Pes and 
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Wante:! everywhere to tack 

Poat-offier., hotels, en treea, fences 

and other prominent places Cnty business of the kind in 
America. Positively no canvassing, no cireelers 

house to house, no gools to deliver of cath to collect, 


SALAR $i, MENS BOTS 


pleasant work, but emplevees must be“ awatiers,”” 

‘ork the year around for right persons who can earn 

their celery. All monies advanced, hut references neces 

sary. Hamples of posters, outfit, contracts, ete , free. 

Bend 16 centre, a8 security; amount refunded, conditton- 

=. A 61 © book of Money making surprises, of rare 
tw 


pow » ae t court. Vercanetes 
Glied rapidty, A BIG Ow 
Address, A 





being 
N© » 
Vom SUPrLY cO., box O5i6, Rowton, Mase 





THOMAS 


For Social, Literary and Beneficial 


SOCIETIES. 
All kinds of Clube, Schools, Academies, do. 


We mate GOLD PINS and CHARMS, MEDALS, 
+» from all or designs, at 
very reasonable prices. 
We also mate a specialty of 


RIBBON BADCES 


for Urgan\sations, and for Hails and Excursion pur- 
press which are noted for their ine execution, 

if this Paper le mentioned we will send iliustra- 
ym of whatever kiad you wish to see on applica- 


H. G. OESTERLE,' 
No. 224 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pe. 


AMONTL Agents Wanted. © best sell 
ing articles in the world. 1 fomole Bre 
Address JAY BRUNSON, Detrott, 





M. LOCKE, 


DEALER IN 


CARPE 


TINGS. 


989 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, second door below Tenth, 
north aside. 


“The 


Handy Binder.” 























” Very nearly, if not quite all of our seaders, would like to 


preserve their copies of Tis L'¢ 
neatly and effectively, Ilts sls 


MT If It could be done easily 
¢ makes tt specially adaptes 


for convenient and tastetul binding, so that by the pruper 
ineans, it can be made a peat volume tor future reference or 


Preservation, and at the same t 
ornament for the centre table, 


the 


ime an attractive and pretty 
This means of binding THe 


PORT pre « Lo furnish In offering wo ite subscribers one of 
iF Kw HANDY KINDE ah 


now #0 popular, anid 


which are unqgt estionably the i perfect and handsome 


articles of the kind ever produ 
Tus HINDER is made 


ly ‘for Tus ost; contains 


one copy or the series of a year with equal security, thus 
n 


} reserv 


@ the paper thoroughly from Ic 


soiling or Injury. 


‘HE BINDER works 60 simply that It is the task fof only 
minute w insert the paper, when by cutting the edges it has 
all the comfortand conveniences of reading and handling 
possessed by the best bound book, THe KINDER, apart from 
ite usefulness in this respect, is also a handsome plece of 
turniture; It is made of embossed imitation leather, neatiy 


and tastefully ornamented in 


it with the tithe *HATURDAY 


KVENING OST’ in bright gold lettering across the centre of 


outside page, It makes an arti 
value aga handy tacie tor 


cle of beauty in itself, and of 
Tis PowT, that only needs 


be seen by our subscribers to be fy:ly appreciated, 

This HANDY BINDEE will be sent, all postage paid, on 
receipt of 75 cents, ur free asa premiam to any of our pre- 
sent subscribers why send us the name of a new subscriber 


and 
Address, 


TU. SATURDAY 


736 Nansom 


ame 





FVERING PORT, 
M., Philadeciphia, Fa 


LAY MUSIC 


WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN, 


Anyone knowing a tune, either ‘*in the head,'’ as It ls called,’* of able to hum, whistie or sing, 
ean play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDOEF OF MUSIC OK THE INSTKU- 


MENTS. In fact itmay be the first time they ha 
80 innch as lo whistie or hom s tune—eay ‘*Way 
can play IL IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with 


ve ever seen @ plane or organ, yet If they koow 
Down on the Swanee Kiver,’’ tor inetance— they 
good effect, on the plano or organ, with the as- 


sistance of thisGUIDK, THK GULDEK shows how the tunes are to be played with both hands and 
fu different keys. Thus the player has the full effect of the bassand treble cleta, Logether with the 


power of making correct and harmonious chords 


In accompaniments. It must be plainly under- 


stood that the Gaide will not make an accomplished musician without study. It will do nothing 


of the kind, Whatitcando, do welland WITH 
the nature of a tune or alr in music w play sucht 


OUT FAIL ts to enable anyone understanding 
upes or aire, withoutlever having opened a music 


book, and without previously needing to know the difference between A or Gi, @ half-note or a 
quarter-note, a sharp ora fiat. The Giuide ts placed on the Instrument, and the player, without 
reference W anything but what hela shown by todo, can in atew moments play the plece ac- 


curately and without the least trouble, Althougt 
of study, it will be of incalculable assistance tot 
own instructors. Ky giving the student the pow 


iit does not and never can supplant regular books 
he player by ‘‘ear’’ and all others who are their 
erto play IMMEDIATELY tweive tunes of aif. 


ferent character—this number of pleces being sent with each Guide the ear grows accustomed lo 


the sounds, and the fingers used to the position « 
Lice with the Guise, t will be easy to pick out, al 


ud loach of the keys, So, aflera very Uitle prac- 
most with the skill and rapidity of the trained 


player, any air or tune that may be heard or known. 


The Guide, we repeat, will not learn howlwr 


ead the common sheet music, Kut it will teach 


hose who cannot spend years learning an instrument, how lo learn a number of tunes without 


FITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OK STU! 


1Y. Achild If itean say ite A, BKB, C’sand knows ae 


wne—eay ‘*The Sweet Kye and Kye’’—can olay it, afler a few attempts, quite well. There are 
many who would like to be able to dothia, for their own and the amusement of others, and to such 
we commend The Gulde as BOUND) TO DO for them ALL WEBAY. Ite cheapness and asefui- 


Less, Inoreover, would make ita very good prese 


nt wo give @ person, whether young of old, at 


Christmas Almost every bome in the land has a plano, organ or melodeon, whereon seldom more 
than one of the family can play. With this Guide in the house everybody can make more or lees 


good ase of their instruments, 


The Guide will be sent & any address, all postage paid, on receiptof FIFTY CENTS (Poet- 
age stamps, 2's, taken.) For Ten Cents extra a music book, containing the words ap: music fur 198 


popular songs, be sent with The Gulde, A 


THE QUIDE 


direas 


MUSIC CO., 


726 SANSOM &T., PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 

Very dreasy mantles are made of armure 
ornamented with rich silk and gold or sfl- 
ver passeomenteric, and openimg ia front 
over a blouse of crepe de Chine; the long 
Open sleeves are covered with embroidery, 
and fall over under-aleevea, which are aise 
decorated in the same way, 

‘Travelling manties are chiefly made of 
broche woollens, either as redingotes or as 
long iocose menties, with Jaive sieeves 
failing from the shoulder to the edge of the 
skirt. 

Theme sieeves are lined with satin to 
match and are frequently ornamented with 
rainod ombrotdery répresenting flowers 
and foliage. 

As small vetementa, short manties with 
fiat Loods, and pelerines formed of a 
serios of overlapping capes, are very ftash- 
jonabie, These are also enriched with 
ombroidery, but in «a different style, 
Hyzantine designs being adopted for 
them, 

Newer even than these are the crossed 
fichus made of braided cloth, the braiding 
being generally in a lighter shade than the 
cloth; the fcbu forma a moderately deep 
cape at (he back with a turned-dowa coilar 
ending in revera, 

The fronts are crossed on the cheat, and 
the narrow onda ineet at the waist behind, 
under a ribbon sash with very long ends, 
This is # charming vetement for young 
Jadies, and in made of beige cloth, or of the 
(iress inaterial, 

lace dreases will be much worn, but 
only a plain #kirte trimmed round the 
oye witli several rows of ribbon, black, 
like the ince, and either of moire or 
malin. 

Woollen laces are quite out of date, and 
draped skirts of Chantilly, silk gaipare, or 
other biack laces, are no longer fashion- 
abie. The most stylish dresses of the 
kindare madoof (ireek net with very large 
ineshon, 

‘Travelling dresses are conspicuous, and 
as usual, fine mohairs and alpacas ara fa- 
vorite inaterials for these costumes, 

A good model la in steel-gray alpaca; the 
Bkirt is ploaled throughout, the corsage 
perfectly plain, @xoept for a plasiron of 
thick gray silk, 

The Jacket to accompany the dress is ol 
prune cloth; it fila the figure closely, and 
Is tritniuned with black passementerie bran- 
fdenbourgs, ‘The togue ia of gray straw 
trimmed with gray and black mriped rib- 
bon and white wings, 

‘The simplest and plainest of tallor-made 
dresses are also prepared in fine, light 
cloth, ‘The foundation siirt ie of miik, the 
cloth over skirt is absolutely plain, with a 
deep hem at the edge lined with muslin 
and ornamented with from thirteen to sev 
onteen rows of stitebing. 

The back breadths are in pleats, the oor- 
kage incut Like the bodice of @ riding habit, 
Wilt a stall plain basque atthe back and 
& double row of buttons in front The ool- 
Jar inatraightand high, the sleeve piain 
and close itting—quite different botu in 
cut and atyle from the sleéves of ordinary 
drensea, 

Phe influence ofthe French Exhibition 
on the modes of the day is shown in sey- 
ral ways, but chiefly in the groat use that 
in iuade of the brocades, the ouleeme of 
the inagulifoent display of these fabrics in 
the L,yous court. 

The most superb brocades are in Louls 
NV. patterns, with flowers and foliage in 
prays orin wreaths forming wide strips; 
thee are usually associated with vrocbe in 
Biuilar patterns, but in much smaller size, 
and in shades of the same color aa the 
Kround, 

The Princesse dress, with ite deuni-train, 
Ist tinade of the more snowy towered bro- 
cade, while the «kirt and corsage 
Ornanents are of the self colored  ftab- 
me 

Aw arexaniple, & Princesse dress nay be 
cited, nade of an exquisite gray-biue silk 
brocade, with a seattered pattern of pink 
ant pale gold-colored chrysanthemuma. 

The corsage ie fastened diagonally to the 
Waist under a jabot of lace, the sides are 
opened to show the under skirt, the back 
In alightly trained, 

‘The under-skirt, seen on each side, is of 
biue-«ray siik, with a broche or damask 
pattern in the same shade. The sleeves 
are in two parts, and conalat of a plain 
coat sleeve inatching the under-ekirt, and 
an open hanging sleeve of the flowered 
brocade, 

fhe exosedingly straignt lines of this 
diress are lo be found in the mejority of 
fasLionab.e tollettes, and draped cestumes 
ug more @xcepiiona), al- 
Lbough many of the prettiest dresses worn 
In l’aris are tiwoee of very light woollens 
muproidered at the edge, which are fre- 


are Gdaliy Deco 





quently made with draperies, 

A very stylish dress of this description 
in a costume of the finest woollen diagonal 
in a dead-leaf shade, with a blouse front and 
skirt cut in one, and richly embroidered 
with sheded silk round the edge. 

The fulness of the biouse is drawn away 
a little to the right side of the waist, to 
form easy folds across the front of the 
akirt, which is also caught up a little at the 
waiston the left side showing the edge 
of the ander-skirt, which is also embrol- 
dered. 

The remainder of the sxirt is straight, 
and very slightly trained at the back. The 
corsage is completed by a little open jacket 
embroidered all over, with piain long 
sleeves to correspond, and short draped 
over-aleeves of plain material reaching to 
the el bow, 

Nearly all the newest waiking drenses 
are nade witb the skirt resting an inch or 
two on the ground at the back; it is nardly 
to be cailed a train as yet, but is a step in 
that direstion; and, altbough the length is 
inconvenient for walking, it bas the merit 
ot depriving plain undraped skirts of the 
rather tub-jike appearance they assuine 
when short all round, 

in substantial materials the effect is ex- 
cellent, and at present the alight train is 
only adopted with silk or woollen fab- 
1 los, 

Very light woollens, such as voile and 
mouseeline de laine, and thin silks, pon- 
gee and foulard for instanoe, are exempted 
troim the rale, but e charming dress in 
swallow and white pekin silk and white 
crepon has the plain trained skirt of the 
pekin. 

This material is in rather wide stripes of 
white failleand moire in the dark bilue- 
viaek shade of a swailow’s wings. 

The corsage, perfectly piain and tight- 
fitting, ia aino of the pekin, but a@ long, 
xracetul tunic of white crepou falis from 
iow down on the right shoulder, crosses 
the figure to the left hip, forming easy 
folds across the front, and tnen falia in 
slightly oblique line w the edge of the 
wkirt, 

‘The whole length, from shoulder to hem, 
is enriched with dark silk graduated em- 
broidery, the pattern becoming larger as it 
approaches the edge, On the right side 
the tunic is draped, and ends under the 
pleats of the skirt. 

The plain under-sleeves are of pekin, 
but draperies of wnite crepon, edged with 
embroidery, Ornament the upper part as 
jar a8 the elbow, and are allowed to droop 
« little at the shoulder to show the top of 
the pekin sleeve, 

Another style of draped dress worth 
mentioning is the rule surprise, which is 
particularily useful, as it is eituer a plain or 
dressy toilette tw suit the need of the mo- 
ment 

The costume itself le of light-colored 
cashinere, wiilow-green is a favorite shade 
and is made with # perfectly plain skirt 
mounted in wide pleats; the corsage is a 
jacket, tight-Gtting at the back, but with 
10088, Straight fronts fastened from the 
neck to the edge, 

Nothing could be plainer, but the dress 
aaa ve Cou verted into a smart tollette in a 
moment in the following manner: — 

The jacket fronts are unfastened and 
turned back, disclosing a draped chemi- 
aette of pink crepe de Chine tucked inside 
tue top of a corselet bodice of willow. 
green armure embroidered with silk and 
gold. 

The skirt is next caught up on each side 
and fastened up on the tournure to show a 
petticoat of green arwure embroidered with 
silk and gold like the corselet, 

This “Surprise Dress’ is made in all 
sorte of colors aud materials, and is one of 
the greatest successes of the season; its ex- 
treme usefulness is not to be den ied. 


Odds and Ends, 
AKTISTIC NEBDLBEWORK, 


Among the various kinds of work which 
are at the present moment being introduc. 
6a an novelties, there are two or three 
which are decidedly revivals of the fancy 
work in vogue fifty or sixty years ago, and 
with which our grandmothers employed 
their leisure time after having finished 
that most important business of the day, 
the superintendence of the mymeries of 
the still-room, such as the making of pre- 
serves, brewing home-made wine and 
oordiala, or perhaps the preparation of 
washes for “imeoding the oomplexion,”’ 
simiiar to those to which our dear oid 
friend Pr. Primrose had such a ‘natural 
antipathy.” 

One of Lthe-e okdi-taahioned kings of work 
which has lawly reeppeared is commenced 
by placing fine musiin over Hrusseis 
bobbin net. 

A bold design of leaves, flowers and 





scrolia is then traced on the muslin, and 
afterwards worked in buttonhole-stitch 
with bright coiored ailks, the veining of 
the leaves and centres of flowers being 
workad in crewel-stitch. The super fiuous 
muslin is then cut away, leaving the pat- 
tern on the net. 

Sometimes inatead of silk a narrow goid 
braid, firmly sewed on, défines the pattern, 
the veinings, &c., being worked in guild 
thread; and in some cases, instead of mus- 
iin, net is used, 

For instance, if the groundwork is of 
Brussels, the upper part could be of fine 
bobbin net; but, of course, when two nets 
are used, the pattern must be drawn upon 
paper or linen, and placed under the 
foundation. 

This work is always lined with efther 
silk or sateen of a pretty contrasting color, 
and is used for berceaunette covers, night- 
dress-cases, com b-bags, 0. 

For anyone who is not afraid of rather 
a long piece of work, a bed-coveriet made 
with cream-colored muslin and net with 
the gold braid, and lined with coral-col- 
ored or china-blue silk, would be moat ef- 
fective. 

Crochet!— We feel sure the very word 
will bring to many minds a vision of some 
cheeriess lodging-house sitting-room, in 
which the principal attempt at decoration 
conSists of a glass suade covering some im- 
possible specimens of wax flowers or fruit, 
or the ghoat-jike remains of the centre or- 
nameat of # long since devoured wedding- 
Cak@, the finishing touch being given by 
ihe cold-looxing white rags in which the 
top of each chair is enveloped. 

Certainly, lately one’s idea of crochet has 
been connected with what the landlady is 
xenerally pieased to call ‘‘antimacassars,’’ 
Nevertheless, crochet is becoming fasnion- 
obié again—onuly, as is frequently the case, 
tue Old friend comes to us with a new 
jucé, and that is happily, a colored 
one, 

‘This work is now done in various!ly-col- 
ored cotton or fine wool (that which is cal- 
icd **Andalusian’’ works well). Tue pat- 
terns are similar to those formerly used, 
buing either borderings or stars and me- 
uailions Of contrasting hues joined togeth- 
er, aod further embellished by having the 
uosigns “picked out’’ with silk, colored 
tinsel, or gold thread, and sometimes a tew 
spangles are introduced, 

A very ¢flective centre for a dinner-tabie 
is made of Indian red plush, with a wor- 
dering of crocuet in wool of the same 
shade richly embroidered with gold 
turewd, The pattern being large and open, 
the white tabiecloth shows through, and 
contrasts favorab.y with the oolior. This 
kind of work wight also be utilized tor 
suminer quilts or cot covers, 

We have also heard a whisper lately that 
tatting is likely to ve revived, vut | svarce- 
ly think it will become very popalar, as it 
requires a larger amount of patience than 
most persons are blessed with. 

Another kind of work which for a time 
entirely disappeared, but which always re. 
mained in favor with the Germans, is 
bead-work, 

in consequence of the great improve- 
ment in the manufacture of beads, which 
can be bad in almost as many colors and 
shades as embroidery silks, this work is 
aow rendered inost artistic, and beautiful 
specimens of it are being shown in the 
shops. 

Veal Cutlets, Jomato Sauce,—Cut trom a 
piece of leg Of veal some slices three-eighths 
of an inch thick, and trim them pear shape 
to the size of cutlets; sprinkle them both 
sides with pepper and salt, and lay them 
in a well-buttered Mat tin; put a buttered 
sheet of paper on the top of them, and put 
the tin in the oven just iong enough to 
thoroughly cook the cutlets, Dispose them 
on @ dish inacircle round a puree of to- 
1atoes and serve, 


Puree of Tomatoes,—Take quantity of 
tomatoes, Cul them Into quarters, and roe- 
move from each the pips and watery sub- 
stance it contains; putthem into a sauod- 
pan wita an onion, plenty of butter, salt, 
a laure! leaf and some thyme; add a tew 
spoonfuls of either stock or gravy; keep 
stirring On the fire until they are reduced 
toa pulp, Pass this through a bair sieve, 
Putan ounce of butter into a saucepan, 
and mix with jt on the fire two tablespoon. 
fula of flour; as soon as it begins to color 
aid the tomato pulp, a little at atime, and 
keep stirring on the fire until the puree 
thickens, 

Mashed Potatoes.—Boll some potatoes 
and pase them through a sieve. l’at them 
inta a saucepan with a good lump of butter 
and salt to taste; add a littie milk, and 


r | work them well with a spoon on a siow | yo 
| fre for some mninutes, adding smal! 


jities of milx as they get dry, 
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Confidential Correspondents. 


Lou.—The name Mary is Hebrew in its 
Origin, and means bier. 


Ivy.—You are not too young to form an 
engagement providing always you have your 
parenis’ consent, 


EXeRcise.—It is said that the first 
society for the muta! loan of money for bullding pur 
poses was started In l’niladelphia in 155, 


R. W. P.—Quicksilver and mercury are 
the same thing. When alloyed with tin-toll ina 
careful manner it is used for looking-glaseecs, 


A. K. Y.—Aquetortis is the common 
nawe jora chemical acid known as dilute nitric acid: 
when more concentrated, itis called spirits of nitre. 


HgLeN,—It would be useless az weil as 
absurd w go on thinking atall seriously of a youny 
geuUleman who, after being eugaged, has forsaken 
you, 


APBIL.—We do not know and have 
never heard ofaremedy for reducing large eyes to 
smaller proportions, nor for making prominent eyes 
recede into the head. 

SUBSORIBER,— You can make what in- 
quiries you please, under what name you please, and 
if it is in our power to answer them for you, we will 
take the greatest pleaure in doing 80, 


REDFERN.—The circulating notes of a 
national bank are secured by bonds inthe United 
States Treasury, but not the deposits, Ifa baua fails 
the depositors may lose their deposits, 

JansT.—Latin is calleda ‘dead langua- 
ge’’ because it is no longera living, that ls, a spoken 
language. It was spoken by the Homans, and 
served as the basis o1 the preseut Italian, French, 
Spanish and other languages. 

EK, H.—A gentieman assists « lady to 
mount on horseback by taking ber left footin his two 
hands aud belping ber to spring up, while she holds 
ber right hand on the pommel, and lightly resis ber 
left hand on the gentieman’s shoulder, 


8. A. A.—Confidence in public speaking 
can only be attained by habit and perseverance, The 
best way to begin is by reading sioud, and then io 
recite, before a select few, passages irom the best 
works of our poets and orators, Diilidence by such 
meaoas may be overcome, 

B. A.—You can certainly acquire a 
thorough education by studying witnout @ master, 
It will make but little, ifany, difference what text- 
books you select; the main point isto study them 
thoroughly and make yourself a perfect master of 
every branch you pursue. 

E, R. M.—It is difficult to advise any 
one what course toadoptinu orderto converse pro- 
perly. You should read works affording informacion 
on useful subjects, and keep yourself well acquatut- 
ed with the current events ofthe day through the 
medium of the newspapers. 


LoLa.—A woman should not marry a 
man whom she does not love, especially when she 
loves another, It isa fearful risk also, for a woman 
to ‘‘marry for a nome,’’ as the saying ls. She could 
pot very wellundertake to earna home ina more 
laborious and galling manner, 


NocrTr,—Officers executing asearch war- 
rant may break open the outer door of a house or 
place to be searched if not opened after a demand 
for that purpose, and they may also break open 
closets and trunks which are locked after the key has 
heen demanded and rot delivered, 


M, M. M.—Bulwer, tne novelist, in the 
«iow of youth, fell inlove with a pretty face, aud 
mate what he supposed wasalove match, He soun 
found that love's young dream wasa hideous reality 
—that bis bopes of married happiness had turned, 
like Dead Sea fruit, to ashes, A separation seun 
followed, but she never ceased to be « painful feat- 
ure in his life, 


SOCIOLIST.— Bats have two pectoral teats 
and the thumb separated from the fingers, They 
fly, but they have neither feathers or beak, they are 
covered with hairand have teeth, They breed liv- 
ing young and suckle with teats. Their wings are 
the drapery of their bodies, except when they streich 
themtody. They fly ia the dark and avoid vbjvci 
not by acelog, Dut by some voiher sense, 


LILY OF THE VALLEY.—In the matter 
of the bot salt baths you had better consult a physi- 
clan, That you were apparently benefited by them 
during yourstay atthe seaside, is no conclusive 
proof that they would be beneficial here in the city 
where all the conditions are different, A hot sal! 
bath is practically a medical prescription and shoul! 
not be taken or used by an invalid unless under ad- 
vice, Sea-water isa composition of common salt, 
choride of magnesia and sulphate of magnesia, ‘The 
percentage varies in different parts of the ocean. 


K. M. M,—Chicago’s great fire origina- 
ted in a small wooden barn trom the upseting, It has 
always been supposed, of a kerosene lamp; the 
buildings adjacent were almost entirely of wood,aad 
asibere were several lumber yards inthe viciolty 
the flames readily spread to the better portion of the 
clty, whieh wasclusely bullt up with stores aul 
warehouses and public bulldings. The fire started 
on Sunday night and continued all day Munday, the 
last house being reached on Tuesday wuraing, Tie 
area burned over, luciuding streets, was o . square 
miles; 17,48 bulldings were destroyed, 


E, RK. G.—If a lady loves you and you re- 
turn her love, thereis no need of trying to ‘‘regain 
her affectious,’’ for the reason that you cannot have 
lostthem. If you area suitabie mate for her, we 
confess that it seemsrather hard for the parents! 
break off the match. Your best course would pro!- 
ably be to see the lady, and after assuring yourself of 
ber faithiulnesa, to so conduct yourself that ber peo 
plein tme will withdraw their opposition to your 
uvion. Ifshe is determined on marrying you, #!'* 
will be able to let them see it, and doubtless when 
they findherso firm in her resolution, they wi!! nv 
longer withhold their consent, 


Gas Lamp.—If you do not knew what 
love is now, you wili nodoubt know weil enoush 
what it means some day. Shakspeare says of love 
Love is familiar, love isa devil; there is no © 
angel butlove. Love hastwenty pair ofeyes. 10% 
is a smoke raised with the fumes of sighe. Lure ’s 
and willaspire. Love loo&s not with the eres, t 
with the mind, and therefore is winged Cupid pa 

a Bo we have given you five let ‘ 

rom our great poet, whi we hope # a 
that f there + hing subetantia 
here sa east a grea eal of pieasure, ® 


meliderabie amou 























